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Tue following sketch of the life and character of Dr. Wisner is extracted 
from the sermon preachcd at his funeral, in the Old South Meeting-house, 
Boston, February 13th, 1835, by the Rev. Dr. Fay.. It would: have been 
inserted in a previous number of this work, had it not seemed desirable that 
it should accompany the engraved portrait, which could not be obtained at 





an earlier period. 


The Rev. Bensamin BiYDENBURG 
Wisner was born September 29th, 1794, 
in Goshen, Orange county, New York; 
where his father resided until this his 
eldest son was three years old, when he 
removed to Geneva, Ontario county. 
Both his parents were professors of re- 
ligion. His father, Polydore B. Wisner, 
was one of the first settlers of that now 
populous and flourishing village; and one 
of the founders of the Presbyterian 
church there. Of this church he was an 
active and useful member to the close of 
his life. 

Parental religious instructions made 
salutary impressions on the mind of this 
son in early life, which were never 
wholly effaced. His youthful days were 
spent in his father’s family; and when 
not engaged in his studies, he was active 
in agricultural pursuits, and took much 
delight in’’this kind of laborious toil. 
He used in after life to ascribe his early 
physical vigor, and his power to make 
continued mental effort, to the industry, 
activity, and labor of his youth; and he 
has often mentioned this happy experi- 
ment to those who were about com- 
mencing, or were in the incipient — 
of a liberal education. He pursued his 
studies preparatory to a collegiate course 
chiefly under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. 
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Axtell, then pastor of the church in Ge- 
neva. Hee d the sophomore class 
of Union College, in Schenectady, in 
September 1810, atthe age of sixteen. He 
was diligent and successful in his stud- 
ies, amiable and moral in his deportment, 
and attentive to all the laws of the in- 
stitution. While a member of college, 
he was never reproved for a fault, nor 
marked for absence from any duty or ex- 
ercise.—It was at this period he strength- 
ened and confirmed his habits of order, 
diligence, punctuality, and laboriousness, . 
which never forsook him in after life. 
And it was in this-way he laid the foun- 
dation for thosé useful attainments, and 
that promptness to do what should be 
done at the present time, which were so 
prominent in his subsequent history. He 
sustained a high standing in college, 
and exerted an extensive influence; and 
had the second part at his graduation, 
which was in 1813. 

The next year he spent as preceptor 
of the academy at Johnstown, which was 
then a flourishing institution. The fol- 
lowing year he was occupied in settling 
his father’s estate, and supplied in many 
respects his father’s place in the care of 
the family. He had a natural love of 
manuai labor quite uncommon, which in- 
duced him again to resume agricultura] 
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pursuits; and often have I heard him 
speak of this year of chosen toil, as one 
of pleasure and advantage to himself. 
He valued much, as he had reason to do, 
that vigor for toil, and that cheerful read- 
iness to engage in any difficult enter- 
prise, which were the result of his early 
training and habits. 

While at Geneva he was appointed to 
the office of tutor in his Alma Mater, 
where he performed the duties of an in- 
structor from the autumn of 1815 to the 
close of the collegiate year of 1818.— 
As a tutor he was diligent and success- 
ful, and constant and thorough in his in- 
structions. He has often told me that 
he found much advantage in what the 
worthy president told him was a law for 
the officers of that institution, “never to 
be angry but by rule.” 

After he became a member of Union 
College, his religious impressions were 
revived and deepened, and without any 
thing very marked in his religious exer- 
cises, he indulged a hope of cordial re- 
conciliation to his Maker. In the early 
part of 1816, while he was tutor in col- 
lege, he joined the Presbyterian church 
in Schenectady, and commenced the 
study of theology under the tuition of the 
Rev. Dr. Yates, then a professor in the 
college. While an officer of college, 
our lamented friend was active in pro- 
moting the cause of his Redeemer, and 
in connection with a fellow tutor, col- 
lected a small congregation of colored 
people, which they addressed every 
Saturday evening; and on Sabbath morn- 
ing they met them for the purpose of im- 
parting sabbath-school instruction. 

He left his office in college, and be- 
came a member of the Theological Sem- 
inary at Princeton, New Jersey, in No- 
vember 1818. While a student there he 
heid frequent meetings for the instruc- 
tion and benefit of the destitute in the 
neighboring towns. He was diligent 
and laborious almost to a proverb. Dur- 
ing his two years residence in that sem- 
inary he copied, for his own use, Dr. 
Livingston’s system of divinity, Dr. Alex- 
ander’s lectures on polemic and didactic 


theology and pastoral duty, and Dr. Mil-} 


ler’g lectures on ecclesiastical history. 
He was also an active superintendent of 
a Sabbath school in Princeton, and in all 
his subsequent visits to that eae. has 
been affectionately greeted by his former 
Sabbath pupils. In June 1 he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, and during 
that summer preached as a candidate to 
the Presbyterian church in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, and received a unani- 
mous invitation to become their pastor. 
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In the same summer, while yet a mem- 
ber of the theological institution, he re- 
ceived a request to preach as a candidate 
to the Old South Church and Society 
in Boston. With this request he com- 
plied, when he left the seminary in 
September 1820; and received an invi- 
tation to become their pastor in Novem- 
ber of the same year. He was soon 
after married to Miss Sarah H. Johnson, 
of Johnstown, in the state of New York. 

He was introduced into the pastoral 
office in this sanctuary, February 21, 
1821. He sustained the pastoral care of 
this ancient and numerous church about 
twelve years;—and in consequence of his 
being appointed to the important office, 
which he held at his decease, was dis- 
missed at his own request in November, 
1832. He received the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity from Union College, in 
the year 1828. Soon after his settlement 
here he was called to take an active and 
efficient part in the management of our 
most important benevolent institutions;— 
and was a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Education So- 
ciety, and of the Prudential Committee 
of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and also one 
of the Trustees of the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, up to the close 
of life. 

While in the ministry here he had 
several invitations to occupy other im- 
portant spheres of usefulness. He was 
elected professor of ecclesiastical history 
and pastoral care in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, which, after much 
consultation and prayer, he thought it his 
duty to decline. He loved the ministry; 
—he loved his people;—he loved his as- 
sociates and his diversified labors in this 
part of his Lord’s vineyard;—and most of 
all, he loved to do his Master’s will, 
which he thought required him to retain 
his pastoral office. 

His health began to decline a year 
previous to his dismission, and in Feb- 
ruary 1832 he repaired to a southern 
climate for the recovery of his health, 
and returned to this city the last of June; 
—but not sufficiently restored to enable 
him to resume his pastoral duties. He 
spent the summer in Connecticut, and 
his health continued gradually to im- 
prove. At the annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in the city of New 
York, October, 1832, he was elected one 
of the three secretaries, to whom the 
correspondence of the Board was at that 
time assigned. He returned to this city 
in October, still in feeble health, and 
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preached one sermon to his beloved 
people. 

The question whether he should leave 
the pastoral office, and a flock over 
which he had watched twelve years with 
affectionate solicitude, was to him of 
deep and tender inserest. He made it a 
question of duty, a subject of much 
prayer, and of much serious consultation. 
His friends at home and abroad were 
fully aware that his habits of business, 
his extensive acquaintance with the dif- 
ferent portions of the christian church in 
the United States, his thorough knowl- 
edge of the concerns of the Board, hav- 
ing been four years a member of the 
Prudential Committee, his sound discre- 
tion, his public spirit, and the general 
confidence of the community in his qual- 
ifications for such an office, clearly indi- 
cated his duty; and they unanimously 
advised him accordingly. 

This office he accepted in the autumn 
of 1832; and to its duties and cares and 
labors he has been unceasingly devoted 
to the last scene of his life. After he 
entered on its duties his health gradually 
improved; and he has been able to main- 
tain an extensive correspondence, to 
travel over different parts of the Union, 
and visit various sections of the church; 
to address numerous ecclesiastjcal judi- 
catories and associations, and many con- 
gregations and smaller meetings; to exert 
an important influence in peeling the 
southern portions of the Presbyterian 
church for more united and efficient ac- 
tion in the cause of missions; and to 
transact a variety of business, highly im- 
portant, and requiring much thought, and 
awaking much solicitude; the extent of 
which can be known only to his asso- 
ciates in the same cause. Under all 
this pressure of labor his health seemed 
returning to its former vigor, and he re- 
marked, only a week before his death, 
that he had not enjoyed such firm health 
for four years. He has seemed to his 
friends for the two last years of his life 
to have increased his humility, to have 
obtained a high degree of self-govern- 
ment, and to have acquired a pleasing 
mellowness of character. At the last 
monthly concert for prayer, the deep im- 
pression which the unexpected death of 
Messrs. Munson and Lyman had made 
on his mind, and the earnest and moving 
manner in which he dwelt on the affect- 
ing event, were the subject of remark by 
many who were present. 

I know not how to present in a more 
full or correct manner the scene of his 
last sickness and death, than as it has 
been kindly furnished me by his respect- 
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ed physician, who watched in the cham- 
ber where the good man met his fate 
with the solicitude and affection of a 
brother. , 

“Dr. Wisner was taken ill on Wednes- 
day of last week, February 4th. He re- 
turned from the Missionary Rooms, sup- 
posing he had taken cold, and took some 
slight medicine on retiring to rest. He 
had quite a sick night, and in the morn- 
ing when called to visit him, I gave him 
some active medicine, which operated 
favorably, but without the relief which 
was hoped for. On Friday morning his 
disease exhibited all the distinctive marks 
of scarlet fever, but without any threat- 
ening symptoms. Late, however, the 
|coming night, there came on suddenly 
|great difficulty of breathing for a short 
time, and a great aggravation of all the 
\symptoms. Saturday morning he spoke 
‘and swallowed with extreme difficulty, 
|and every symptom indicated extreme 
danger; and at night he began to be de- 
lirious. The delirium was only, at first, 
ja slight wandering occasionally; but it 
‘increased, and became constant, until all 
| the faculties of his mind were obscured 
by it. He died on Monday February 9th 
about half past two o’clock in the after- 
‘noon, in the 41st year of his age. 

“From this statement you will perceive 
that there was no opportunity for any 
| conversation, except what was absolutely 
|necessary, as the soreness of his throat 
rendered it exceedingly difficult for him 
,to speak. Subsequently came on a, de- 
lirium, which took away all power ot 
connected thought or expression. 

“Yet there was something in the char- 
acter of that delirium, or rather in the 
tone of conversation and feeling running 
through it, which exhibited in a high de- 
gree the state of his mind. AsI attempt 
to recal the circumstances and events of 
that last most distressing night, I find it 
impossible to retrace them in such a 
manner, as in any degree to convey to 
another the impression they made on my 
‘own mind. But I can scarcely conceive 
| of any conversation, that could have been 
held in the fulness of his intellect, and in 
the near prospect of death, which could 
have given me so exalted an estimate of 
the depth of his piety and the extent of 
his christian attainments, as his re- 
marks during those hours of complete 
delirium. 

“You know how rapidly, during an ex- 
cited delirium, past scenes are recounted, 
past labors gone over, and past conversa- 
tion and discussion renewed;—so that the 
transactions of months and years are 











acted over again in a few hours. Repre- 
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sent to yourself our dear friend doin 
this in regard to the very interesting an 
perplexing events of the last year, and 
particularly of his last tour, with all the 
excitement which delirium adds to such 
scenes;—and without any of that protec- 
tion which prudence and self-respect 
ordinarily throw over the expression of 
our inmost thoughts;—and then remem- 
ber, that in all this there was not a word 
of condemnation of the conduct or mo- 
tives of any one;—not an expression of 
uncharitableness, nor of censure even, in 
regard to an individual of all the actors 
in these multifarious scenes;—and you 
will have some conception of what I wish 
to convey. At one time he was engaged 
in discussion with those who opposed his 
views at the West; at another moment 
he was in Virginia; at another he was 
arguing in Boston;—but in all there was 
the same exhibition of christian charity 
and tenderness. At another time in his 
delirium he fancied he had fallen into a 
| ap tone sin, and the sorrow with which 

e mourned over it, and the earnestness 
with which he prayed for on for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, and uttered the 
last » ‘for the sake of thy dear Son, 
Jesus Christ, with touching and inde- 
scribable tenderness,—cannot be delin- 
eated. 

“At some intervals, when his mind 
was a little relieved of his delirium, he 
seemed to be sensible that it had been 
wandering, and he more than once spoke 
to me of the apprehension that he might 
be left to do or say something wrong;— 
and then immediately comforted himself 
with the assurance, that the grace of 
God would preserve him. . 

“On Monday morning his wife, amid 
his incoherent remar caught the 
words, ‘short prayer,’ —— the subject 
had not been proposed to him during the 
night, in consequence of his delirium; 
she immediately asked him if he would 
unite in prayer, and he answered, ‘yes.’ 
We kneeled around the bed, and during 
the prayer he lay perfectly quiet. 

“About ten o’clock in the forenoon, 
when he was thought to be very near 
dying, his wife read to him aloud a a 

of Scripture, and was surprised to 
find that he became perfectly calm. She 
continued reading, and he continued 
quiet. If she discontinued reading, he 
immediately began to talk. 

“The closing scene was most affect- 
ing and impressive. Though the features 
of the dying man were distorted by de- 
lirium, and he surrounded by are 
friends, his agitated voice was hushed by 
the sound of the word of God; and broke 
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forth at every interval as soon as that 
sound ceased for a moment; and was 
hushed again, when that was resumed. 
This effect continued for three hours 
after every other mark of consciousness 
had disappeared. What was it that ren- 
dered the word of God such a talisman 
to calm the perturbed mind? It was not 
the tones of voice of a beloved compan- 
ion who read; for the same voice had all 
the previous night been employed in the 
most assiduous and soothing efforts for 
that purpose in vain. The same effect 
was also produced, when the word of 
God was read to him by another. I 
could not see that it could be any thin 
but his deep interest in the word of God; 
thus showing a mind intelligent to di- 
vine things, while closed to every other 
topic. 

“He would sometimes say, while his 
wife was thus reading to him the pre- 
cious Bible, ‘How appropriate that is; 
my dear, that is for you; remember that.’ 
On the morning of his decease he was 
heard to offer a prayer; and though often 
incoherent in language, yet it was full 
of pertinent and fervent supplications, 
and closed with an intercession ‘for the 
many millions.” The sentence he was not 
able to finish without wandering, but it 
is quite obvious what was on his mind. 
It may also be stated, that when one and 
another of his christian friends came into 
his chamber, in the midst of his wander- 
ings he would at lucid moments say to 
them, ‘Consecrate all to Christ. ake 
an entire consecration to Christ!’ ” 

When we view this servant of Jesus 
Christ continually expressing his emo- 
tions in the most unexceptionable man- 
ner, in the midst of an excited delirium, 
how pertinent the reflection of his phy- 
sician; “How few would bear to have the 
veil thus raised from all their private 
thoughts and feelings and motives? How ° 
few would be willing to stand thus ex- 
hibited to surrounding friends in their 
habitual state of inmost character, in 
some degree as they will stand at last, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed! What a motive for the habi- 
tual government of our thoughts and 
feelings, as well as our words and ac- 
tions, during all the active scenes of 
life!” 

This beloved servant of Jesus Christ 
lived the life of the righteous, and so his 
last end was like his! He possessed 
many interesting traits of character, and 
occupied an important sphere in the 
christian community. 

Dr. Wisner had a clear and vigorous 
mind. The objects of mental perception 
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were seen by him with great distinct- 
ness, and grasped with great energy. 
His views were seldom confused, or his 
conceptions feeble on any subject, to 
which he directed his attention. He had 
an uncommon talent for examining and 
discussing subjects without premedita- 
tion. In public meetings, and amidst 
scenes of public debate, he seemed al- 
most instinctively to comprehend the sub- 
ject under discussion in its various bear- 
ings, to arrange his thoughts in a lucid 
and convincing manner, and to present 
results at once conclusive and satisfac- 
tory. He exhibited on such occasions, 
in a remarkable degree, a logical and 
well disciplined mind. His illustrations, 
drawn from his own observation of men 
and things, were numerous, pertinent, 
and forcible. In this way he satisfied 
others that his mind was well stored 
with first principles and connected opin- 
ions, and that those opinions were well 
founded. 

Dr. Wisner was also distinguished for 
his unwearied diligence. His mind was 
always active, and his time always em- 
ployed. He never shrunk from any un- 
dertaking on account of the labor it 
would require, even if it were uninterest- 
ing or disagreeable labor. This habit of 
diligence was formed and thoroughly 
fixed in early life; and it was a habit 
which rendered labor pleasant, and that 
which would have been impossible to 
others, to him practicable, if not easy. 
Here ewas the secret of his success in 
difficult enterprises, and the ground of 
public confidence, that he would never 
give over any important object, because 
much toil and perseverance were indis- 
pensable to its attainment. 

He was also remarkable for his prompt- 
ness and punctuality in business. His 
habits of punctuality were constant and 
inflexible. He was almost never behind 
the time; he never kept others waiting 
for his presence; and was never s0 as- 
suming and indecorous as to suppose, if 
he delayed one or ten persons, or an 
assembly in business, on account of his 
tardiness, or his careless negligence, it 
was no matter. It was a settled principle 
with him, to have his work done in the 
appropriate time, and to leave nothing 
until tomorrow, which should be com- 
pleted to-day. In all his relations and in 
all the business of life he aimed not only 
to do what devolved upon him, but do it 
in due season; and never to disappoint 
private or public expectation; never to 
impair private or public confidence re- 

ed in him. And such was his well 

own character in this respect, that 
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every one was satisfied that whatever 
was committed to him would be done at 
the time; and that the miserable excuse 
of forgetfulness, or negligence, or delay, 
would not come from his lips. 

He was also distinguished for his care- 
ful observation of human character and 
conduct. He seemed always to be ob- 
serving, and always learning men and 
things. Hence few men could reason 
and make calculations from a knowledge 
of mankind more correctly, in regard to 
what might be expected, and how an 
proposed plan or measure would succeed, 
than Dr. Wisner. His conclusions in 
this respect seemed sometimes to be 
almost prophetic. And here was one 
source of his uncommon practical wis- 
dom. 

Few men were consulted so much, or 
with so much advantage, as he. And 
his advice was not vulued merely on a 
few topics, to which he had given the 
most attention, but he was consulted on 
almost all subjects; and his counsels 
were generally followed. He was edu- 
cated in the government and polity of the 
Presbyterian church; but when he was 
located in this city, he made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the platform 
of the New England churches, and with 
the ecclesiastical polity and usages of 
ey mn While he was a 
pastor, he was very frequently invited to 
councils of ecclesiastical difficulty; and 
his opinions bore great sway in eccle- 
siastical proceedings. As an ecclesias- 
tical jurist he has been second to no one, 
since the removal of the lamented Dr. 
Worcester. 

As a man of sound practical wisdom, 
he secured almost unlimited confidence; 
and indeed it is doubtful whether any 
man in this country had the more entire 
confidence of the whole christian com- 
munity, than Dr. Wisner. It was well 
known, that he was enterprising but not 
indiscreet; energetic but not rash; per- 
severing but not obstinate; prompt but 
not hasty; decided but not dogmatical. 
Hence whatever was committed to him, 
it was expected would be well done, and 
done timely, and done discreetly; and 
that his plans would be safe, and his 
measures conciliatory. 

Dr. Wisner exercised great candor 
and fairness in forming his opinions and 
in imparting advice. He could converse 
with almost any one, on almost any sub- 
ject, without ging offence, even though 
he deemed it his duty to express decided 
disapprobation, or administer reproof. 
His candor and fairness, and the good 
reasons advanced for his opinions and 
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reproof would be too obvious and just, 
and his kind feelings and good intentions 
too manifest, to allow the rising up of 
anger or dislike. 

fe was also a man of great firmness 
of judgment and purpose. He did not 
aie up his mind nor form his purpose 
without careful examination, end without 
a conviction of duty; and when his judg- 
ment or his purpose was thus formed, he 
was not shaken in his opinion or waver- 
ing in kis purpose, without the presen- 
tation of new and strong reasons. He 
took great care to resolve right, and 
then he went firmly, and with all the 
energies of his soul, to execute his re- 
solve. 

He also possessed a public spirit in an 
uncommon degree. He took an interest 
in every thing, which concerned the 
welfare of the community. He was al- 
ways ready to counsel or to toil for the 
public good. He felt a responsibility for 
every thing that effected the publie weal 
to the extent of his influence. He re- 
garded himself as belonging to the pub- 
lic, as living to promote the public good, 
and render as extensively as possible this 
fallen world better and happier for his 
having lived in it. And it was his deep 
interest in all important public concerns, 
which probably did more to wear out his 
energies, and exhaust his spirits, and 
hurry him to the grave, than all the la- 
bors of any one particular calling. His 
anxiety and care for objects and interests 
without his appropriate sphere, were like 
those of other men respecting their pe- 
culiar calling and business. 

He had also great completeness of 
character. His was a well balanced 
mind; and its various faculties not only 
well proportioned, but cultivated and im- 
proved in due proportion. He was not 
essentially deficient in any thing. As 
has been justly said of the venerated and 
lamented Worcester, and Evarts, and 
Cornelius, he had a completeness and 
symmetry of character, and an amount 
of solid and valuable attainments, which 
are rare and uncommon. Where shall 
we look for four such bright and glowing 
luminaries in the church of God? 

It may justly be added, that our be- 
loved, lamented friend had few blem- 
ishes. That he was faultless or perfect, 
we will not admit; for he was a man. 
But what is there in the traits of char- 
acter he exhibited, or the words he 
uttered, or the actions he performed, 
which his friends will have much occa- 
sion to regret? What has he said or 
done, which has injured, or will injure 
the community? 
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“He was a good man, and full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith,” and by his in- 
strumentality much people have been 
added tothe Lord. His increase in piety 
from the time he made a christian pro- 
fession seemed to be gradual, and his 
christian attainments more uniformly 
progressive, than those of most Chris- 
tians. His religion was rational, con- 
sistent, fervent, practical. It was exhib- 
ited in the habitual discharge of all his 
relative, social, and public duties; in a 
conscientious regard to the glory of 
God, and in earnest desires and unwea- 
ried efforts for the good of men. It em- 
braced that deep sense of personal un- 
worthiness, and that affectionate, un- 
shaken reliance on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which were so often expressed 
in his devotions, and would, we doubt 
not, have been manifested more distinct- 
ly on his dying bed, had not the aberra- 
tions of his mind prevented. 

As a preacher of divine truth, he was 
instructive, clear, energetic, and impres- 
sive. He never aimed, in the solemn 
business of proclaiming the everlasting 
gospel, merely to amuse the fancy or 
gratify a fastidious taste; but to illumine 
the mind, and arouse the conscience, and 
affect the heart, and save the soul. 

As a pastor he was devoted and labo- 
rious; ever ready to counsel the unwary, 
to console the afflicted, to guide the in- 
quiring, to encourage and edify those 
who had set their faces towards heaven. 
He took a deep interest in the, public 
schools in this city, and in the educa- 
tion of the young; and though he had no 
children of his own, he usually had one 
or more relatives in his family, whom he 
was sustaining in a course of education. 
He left an adopted son, to whom he had 
—~ his name, and towards whom he 
elt the responsibility of a parent. 

As a friend he was kind, frank, and 
affectionate. His social powers were 
peculiarly desirable; and in his social in- 
tercourse his excellencies were surpassed 
by few. He was interesting as a com- 
panion, ready in conversation, easy, 
cheerful, well informed; able to adapt. 
himself to all kinds of company; always 
manly and discreet, and though some- 
times humorous, not addicted to levity. 
Few had more personal friends, than Dr. 
Wisner. 

I may be permitted to say, that after 
several years of the most intimate ac- 
quaintance and intercourse, and after 
having journied with him often, after 
having been associated with him in va- 
rious business of the church, and having 
been engaged with him in the adjust- 
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ment of ecclesiastical difficulties the 
most perplexing, I have not seen a more 
desirable and rare assemblage of good 
qualities, than were combined in his 
character. 

To the church and society who usually 
worship in this sanctuary this is an af- 
fecting and monitory scene. There lie 
the remains of your former pastor and 
minister! You well remember with with 
clearness and plainness he preached to 
you the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God; with what solicitude he sought 
your salvation; with what fidelity he 
warned you; with what affectionate ten- 
derness he entreated you; with what 
earnestness he besought you in Christ’s 
stead to become reconciled to God! You 
well remember with what fervor and im- 
portunity he led your devotions; and how 
often it has been most obviously at this 
altar “his heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for you, that you might be saved.” 
You well remember how he instructed 
the children and youth of his beloved 
charge, and how deeply solicitous he 
was, that they should become the lambs 
of the flock, and early be gathered into 
the fold of Christ. You well remember 
how he approved himself in all things a 
faithful minister; “a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed.” 

But his work is done; his labors are 
ended; his eyes are closed in death, to 
weep no more for you; his lips are sealed+ 
in solemn silence, to instruct, and warn 
and comfort you no more! He has gone 
to give an account of his ministry among 
you; and remember you must soon meet 
him at the bar of your Judge, to give an 
account how ye have improved his min- 
istry! And now, as ye are about to com- 
mit his remains to the tomb, inquire se- 
riously whether ye have cordially yield- 
ed to the sanctifying influence of the 
gospel he preached, and whether ye are 
preparing to enter with him into the joy 
of his Lord! Oh constrain him not to 
testify another day, that he preached the 
gospel to any one of you in vain! As ye 
see his face this day for the last time, 
prepare to meet him in Christ’s likeness 
in heaven! 

The public agents of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions and the Board 
itself cannot but be deeply affected with 
this bereavement. It is one of those 


ane dispensations of providence, 
which impress on our minds the truth, 
that “God’s ways are not as our ways, 
nor his thoughts as our thoughts. His 
path is in the sea, and his footsteps in 
the great waters; and his judgments are 





unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
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out.” But let not the friends of missions 
despond; the Lord of missions Lives, and 
the cause of missions he will advance. 
It is indeed mysterious, that three secre- 
taries ef the American Board of Foreign 
Missions should be removed by death in 
less than four years; while the latter two 
had scarcely reached the full meridian 
of life. And there are some striking 
coincidences in the circumstances of 
the decease of these two beloved minis- 
ters of Jesus Christ. Three years ago 
yesterday died the lamented Comelius, 
His sickness, like that of Dr. Wisner, 
was only of few days continuance. 
Each of them had just addressed the 
churches in this city on the subject 
of foreign missions; each of them at- 
tended the monthly concert in Feb- 
ruary; and each of them in a few short 
days was released from their arduous 
labors on earth, to share the rich re- 
wards of heaven. Mysterious as are 
these events, let us be silent, and in 
coincidence with the sentiment of the 
text, not open our moutlis, because God 
has done it. 

To the three hundred and twelve mis- 
sionaries and assistant missionaries un- 
der the direction of the Board the death 
of Dr. Wisner will be painful intelli- 
gence. ‘To the American churches, with 
whom he was specially the organ of cor- 


respondence, it may seem like a frown, 


in divine providence. But we say again, 
let none despond; the Lord loveth Zion 
with an everlasting love. He rests from 
his labors: and one lesson to be learnt 
from his removal is, not to place our 
trust in man, nor in the son of man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils. 

This event, painful and afflicting as i: 
is, calls upon us to put our confidence in 
God, to be more diligent in our Master’s 
service, to do with our might in our Lord’s 
vineyard what our hands find to do, Let 
us work while the day lasts, for the night 
cometh in which no man can work! 

“Blessed are the dead, who die in the 
Lord.” Thrice blessed art thou, servant 
of the living God, for thy labor is ended, 
—thy conflicts are over,—thy victory is 
won,—thy triumph has commenced,— 
thy reward is eternal! While we deposit 
thy remains in the tomb, to rise not 
again until the heavens be no more, we 
cannot but exclaim, Thou sainted spirit, 
thrice happy, who hast gone home to 
kindred spirits in glory to welcome the 
multitudes, who, from generation to gen- 
eration, shall go up thither through thy 
instrumentality, to sing with thyself the 
song of Moses and the Lamb forever and 





ever! 
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JOURNAL OF THE LATE DOCT. DODGE 
IN MOUNT LEBANON AND THE HAOU- 
RAN. 


[Continued from p. .97] 
Zoneida—Tribes in the Vicinity. 


29. Zoneida.—The Scriptures being 
introduced as a matter of conversation 
last evening, the priest brought the man- 
uscript from the church. It proved to be 
the gospels, with an excellent commen- 
tary. The priest said he had in his pos- 
session a Bible from the Bible Society. 
At his request we gave him another. 
We also gave a Bible and Testament to 
his deacon. They said there were only 
five persons who could read in the vil- 
lage. Tanoos very gladly, as usual, im- 
proved some opportunities of talking with 
them on religion. Their taxes are very 
heavy, being 346 piastres on every pair 
of oxen, besides other taxes. Here, they 
say, they pay 320 on each pair, and that 
their other taxes would bring it up to 
1,000. No part of the Haouran is owned 
by the people. Our road has been south- 
east. We have passed on our right vast 
tracts of fertile and cultivated land. On 
our left we have seen many ruins, espe- 
cially ruined towers. We passed at 
some distance a mosque with two mina- 
rets. The place is the residence of cer- 
tain holy persons, who are said to inherit 
from their fathers, and to give to their 
children, the power of working miracles. 
Tanoos says he has seen some of their 
sect ride out of Beyroot, on a pilzrimage, 
over thirty or forty boys, who throw 
themselves in their way, at a quick pace, 
without doing any injury. 

We arrived here about four P. M., and 
were very hospitably received. Our 
host caused a lamb to be brought, swear- 
ing by the life of Mr. Smith’s beard, that 
he would “kill a killing” for us. We 
declined, however, and took our usual 
supper. About five we called on the 
sheik, a Druze. He made inquiries about 
our country; had never heard of the new 
world before; seemed amazed at some of 
its statistics—This appears to have been 
a strong city. On our return from the 
sheik’s we looked at some of the ruins. 
One is of a temple, apparently forty feet 
by fifty, surrounded by a row of pillars 








between Doric and Corinthian, about 
twenty feet high. Most of them are still 
standing with their entablatures. There 
is an ancient church too, 200 feet by 95, 
which appears to have had within, two 
rows of Corinthian columns running the 
whole length of its main body. We 
have given away since we came three 
Bibles, by request. One they are now 
reading at the door. 

The country beyond the Keleb el 
Haouran is said to be more fertile than 
this, but the villages are all deserted in 
consequence of the depredations of the 
Arabs of the Desert. The Haouran, too, 
has suffered by them, so much so, that 
they do not now cultivate the vine or any 
fruit trees. 

We have seen two species of iris, both 
fragrant, one yellow and very beautiful. 
Much of the rock resembles granite, and 
of this the ruins of which I have spoken 
are composed. The rest seem volcanic, 
and there are said to be extinguished 
volcanoes to the eastward. 

30. We have enjoyed thus far (two 
P. M.) a pleasant Sabbath. Our room 
has been full of those ready to hear all 
we might think properto say. The word 
of God has been read and much conver- 
sation held. Oh that God would here 
bless his own word, and make it bear 
fruit to his praise and glory in this place. 
The people had heard of the Bible So- 
ciety. They knew that Bibles could be 
procured in Damascus, but had heard 
that the society’s agent had sold where 
he had orders to give, and that he had 
been excommunicated or otherwise re- 
proved for this. A good deal of interest 
was manifest in inquiring respecting our 
faith. The priest once asked, with much 
apparent sincerity, whether we believed 
in the resurrection. 

Among our visitors was a Druze. He 
often expressed his assent to what was 
read, for which the Christians seemed 
disposed to deride him, saying that he 
knew nothing about it. At last they 
grew angry with Tanoos, for “casting 
pearls before swine,” as they called his 
preaching. The Druze expressed his 
respect for the “word of God,” and I, 
with Mr. Smith, quoted the command of 
Christ, and the example of the apostles. 
But still they appeared not more than 
half satisfied, saying that he would only 
laugh at what he heard. They were re- 
minded that their own ancestors were 
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among “the swine;” but they said that 
this was in the days of miracles, and that 
no such conversions took place now-a- 
days, which was answered by referring 
to the Sandwich Islands. There are 
about forty Druze families in this place, 
and about thirty of Greeks—a good place 
fora school. There are from what we 
hear, several such places near us; where 
shall we find faithful and pious teachers? 
O Lord revive thy work, send thy Spirit 
and raise up such men. 

31. We are detained by the rain. It 
is now noon and we have been waiting 
in the hope of finding fair weather enough 
to goto Aerae. We have found in an- 
swer to inquiry, that there are seventy- 
four deserted villages east of the Keleb 
el Haouran, in a territory about forty | 
miles by twelve. We learned also the | 
names of about forty tribes of: Arabs, | 
who wander, and used to plunder in the | 
Haouran, the Ledger, and the mountains. | 
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| was 80 full, that he and his family were 
living in the oven. The people wonder 
at our abstemiousness, which we do not 
regret. We have fed chiefly from our 
own stores, but they prepared for us yes- 
|terday, and are preparing to-day, a dish 
of wheat gathered green, dried and 
|bruised. It is not unpalatable. For our 
| visitors a dish was prepared in a state of 
| fermentation, of the consistence of por- 
\ridge. If it were not in the time of fast, 
|it would be soured with lebben. We 
/have seen some folding doors of stone. 
This does not appear to be for defence; 
for they have no locks, and we have slept 
in rooms without doors. When ques- 
| tioned on the subject they say, “Do you 
think we have thieves among us?” This 
is a country which has been desolated by 
robberies! 

We are pleased to see that some of 
the people, notwithstanding their desti- 
tution of the Scriptures, are able to quote 





Among these are four patrician tribes, |them readily. Why do they not affect 
two of which, one of emeers and one of |their hearts? The same remark and 
— —_ — —— —. - 1 a9 will apply —— rest of = 
ie plebian tribes, and to take tribute || We have given a Bible to a man from 
from them. But Ibrahim Pasha has re- || Afuna, a village of about the same chris- 
duced all to alevel. There are many in- || tian population as this. A New Testa- 
stances in Syria of patricians of the | ment is in the hands of our host for his 
highest rank degenerating into common || priest, who has the Old Testament. 
fellaheens. But they still retain all their | 
family pride, so that they would not in- 
termarry in the family of the richest ple- | 
bian, or even noble of a lower rank. April 1. Bozra. We did not let it be 
Among the sick who were brought | known at Ezra that I was a physician, 
yesterday was one idiot to be made wiser, || and so were not troubled; but after we 
one girl to have her hair made longer, || left a man came after us from Habub, for 
one man blind sixty years to be restored || medicines, and this made the thing 
to sight, one dumb child to getthe power|| known. Last evening, about sunset, a 
of speech, ; man arrived from Ezra for medicines, 
It is impossible to obtain correct sta- || said he came the whole distance (about 
— in _ ronan. an people ~ rye — “ one = and _ 
stantly underrate, so that we cannot at if it had not rained, many others wou 
all satisfy our minds without cross-ques- | have come. It was well for them that it 
tioning many persons. A short time ago, || did, for we should have —_ gone other- 
an attempt was made by the government | wise. To-day we stopped at Aerae, a 
to obtain the census of Mount Lebanon. 1 village of about thirty Greek houses and 
The report stated the whole population ||ten Druze. We found that only three 
at 15,000, less, I believe, than the number || persons in the village could read. We 
pe g' 
of fighting men. me | gave them three New Testaments, one 
A remarkable characteristic of the || or two of which were to go to other vil- 
—_ of the Haouran, is their boundless | lages. They had no priest, but are sup- 
gee The strong 9 of oe Lenn 4 her bang o— — b br 
would oblige a poor man to entertain | priest of Raka. e ha ard o 
— horsemen, if they should call upon || priest as one of the most learned and re- 
im. I do not know that the guests are || spectable in the country, and were pre- 
always welcome, though we appear to be | vented from fulfilling our promise of call- 
so. We have been the means, both yes- || ing on him by a mistake in our map. 


Besa ond tte Ruine~Kach~Bidbel, 








terday and to-day, of saving our host | 

from other guests. Those who called | 

to-day were from the Metsellem. Our | 

host met them at the gate, and told them 

that we were here, and that his house 
VOL. XXXII. 








|'T'anoos preached them a good affection- 
ate sermon. 

A man followed us from Zoneida for 
medicines, and near this place he was 
called upon by some laborers beside the 
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road, to intercede with us for books. We , 
sent them a New Testament. 

We had a cold, windy, rainy ride, and | 
have hardly looked round yet on this 
great mass of ruins. We have only been | 
to the pool, which is a wonder. Most, if | 
not all the villages we have seen, have a | 
pool, and some of them have no other | 
water. Some of these are already en- | 
tirely covered with a green scum, and 
they will not probably be recruited for 
six or seven months. 

The man for medicines, mentioned | 
above, acted also as our guide; he found | 
the house of a man who had been re- | 
commended to us, and walked into his 
medaff without waiting to see him. He | 
is an old and apparently very kind and 
intelligent Moslem. It seems it is con- | 
trary to etiquette for a host to sit in the | 
presence of his guests, and it was with | 
difficulty he could be persuaded to over- | 
come his scruples on this point. He. 
seems an admirer of Ibrahim Pasha. He | 
is a protector against the Bedouins, who | 
have desolated all the villages to the, 
south, and had nearly emptied this. The 
sheik, who has been in to see us, would 
not take coffee till after our muletteers. 
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stands perfect when every thing above 
and around has fallen. Bozra is in the 
midst of a vast fertile plain. The head 
streams of the Jordan run through it. 
As we approached the city we crossed 
one of these on a bridge of three perfect 
arches, and another on leaving it. Many 
villages are in sight of Bozra in the 
plain, but all of them, and all we have 
seen in the Haouran, are the ruins of 
ancient ones. 

We are now in Kareh, a village of 
about twelve families mostly Greeks. 
We are now in a room, which is twenty 
feet square and high. An arch crosses 
the middle, as usual, with stones, reach- 
ing from it to projecting stones in the 
wall. A sort of staging occupies half 
the room, at half its height, and appears 
to have formerly occupied another quar- 
ter, but this is crumbling down, and so is 
the staircase connected with it. This 
staging is our lodging-place. They 
have spread for us twe felts about eight 
feet by six, and half an inch thick. 
These are colored—some are not. The 
fire is of wood, at the edge of the staging, 
and the smoke sails about our heads, and 
into our eyes, till it gets out the best way 


2. Before we arrived at Bozra yester- || it can, there being no hole for the pur- 
day, we saw a great castle on our left,||pose. The people expect their village 


= arg | as large as the Maine State | 
House.) It is situated in the village of, 
Salhhat, which contains famous ruins, but | 
no inhabitants. At Bozra we were kept | 
in by the rain so much, that we did not 
see all the ruins, or at least did not ex- | 
aminethem. The greatest we saw were 
a pool 499 feet by 388. It is of solid | 
masonry, its walls eight feet thick. We, 
did not ascertain its depth; but the part 
of the wall above the water was about 
fifteen feet. We have also visited a/| 
castle built, it is said, by Saladin. Its. 
eneral form is circular, perhaps 600 feet | 
iameter, with projecting towers. It is| 
surrounded by a ditch. Within this is | 
another tower, built, it is said, before his | 
time by Christians. Within this is aj 
room, which appears to have been an_ 
amphitheatre of perhaps 100 feet. Many | 
of. the seats and some of the pillars be-| 
hind them, still remain. Another build- | 
. ing which we saw is externally a paral-| 
lelogram in form. Within, the body of | 
the building is round, about 120 feet in| 
diameter. The roof is gone, but if the 
whole were a dome, as it probably was, 
it must have been very grand. 

We saw among the ruins of Bozra 
many arches remaining, still perfect in 
their form. They look as if the stones 
would slip from their places. Yet the 


arch must be of great strength, for it 








to grow, and that they shall soon have a 
priest. They speak of Ibrahim Pasha 
as their protector. 

We often meet with amusing instances 
of the figurative nature of the Arabic 
language. A village is the mother of its 
towers. They speak of eating a cold or 
rainy day, of eating stripes, etc.—A man 
overtook us at Bozra, for medicines, from 
beyond Zoneida. 

3. This morning we were earnestly 
entreated to give more Testaments and 
Bibles; but, having already given three 
and lost one in this village, we were 
obliged to refuse. Of Bibles we had but 
three, and could leave none here. We 
were followed to this place (Edrei) by 
two men, one from Kareh, and one from 
Bozra, for medicines. We came from K. 
to this place in about five hours, though 
the people of K, called it ten. The 
told us too we should find a royal ne | 
but for two-thirds of the way we found 
none at all. Our way was through a 
fertile but uncultivated plain, occupied 
as pasture ground. It would be safe, I 
think, to say that there were sometimes 
thouSands of sheep and goats in sight, 
In passing an Arab tent on the road, we 
saw the operation of churning. A skin 
was filled with milk and rolled on the 
ground, Some of the butter we have 
seen wou)d look very nice if it were clean. 
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;stone arches, but they are covered, not 
| with stones, but poles, and these crossed 
| by boughs, with their leaves. The whole 
We are now in what is supposed to!| is made water-proof by mud, as usual.— 
have been the capital of Og, king of Ba- |; We see at a distance what may be the 
shan. We neither see here, however,| oaks of Bashan. Except these and other 
nor have we seen elsewhere, any ruins || trees on distant mountains, we have not 
which seem to pertain to Old Testament || seen a tree of natural growth since we 
times. ‘The most remarkable thing here || entered the Haouran. 
is a mosque, perhaps 150 feet square,;|| ‘The nazaam mentioned before belong 
which by an inscription seems to have ihe an encampment of the Pasha’s troops 
been built about the year 800. It was |ata little distance. These, we suppose, 
partly built, however, or repaired from || are to keep the Bedouins in order. In- 
older ruins, Grecian or Roman. Our || deed, were it not for the influence of the 
curiosity was a little excited by the re- | new government, we should not probably 
port that there was a subterranean pis- || be able to travel a day in this country. 
sage under the whole city. We took!) Our gratitude is not less due to our 
lights and entered, but after creeping on|| Heavenly Protector because he uses 


Hossen—Debeen— Bashan. 





our hands and knees about sixty or) 
seventy feet, we could get no farther. | 
The passage was regularly and strongly | 
built. 

There are but few, say eight or ten, | 
christian families—partly Greek and 
partly Greek catholics—here, and per- | 
haps twice as many Moslems. They | 
say there is but one person who can) 
read—a young man now absent at Da-| 
mascus. | 

4. We lefta Testament for the young 
man mentioned yesterday, and came on. | 
Our road has been through the territory | 
of Bashan. The land we have seen is | 
all for pasturage, a little hilly in the first | 
part of the way, good, though less rich, 
I think, than most we saw in the Haou- 
ran. The rocks have again changed, | 
and are like those of Beyroot and Mount | 
Lebanon. Many things look to-day like 
a new country. We have seen several | 
new kinds of flowers, etc. Among the! 
flocks to-day, we saw some large droves 
of camels. Their owners are feeding 
the flocks in the plains near our road.— 
Aboui nine o’clock we saw two horsemen 
to the right, and soon perceived they in- 
tended to occupy our road ahead. We 
gathered our scattered troop, and possi- 
bly looked a little formidable. Our arms 
were as follows—four of us had long 
pipes, I had a cane, except that a piece 
was gone from each end, and the rest 
were without weapons. As the horse- 
men drew near we saw that they, though 
looking rather frightfully, were, exter- 
nally at least, as badly armed as our- 
selves. They asked some questions as 
to our direction, etc., answered ours, and 
went their way. We next fell in with 
three nazaam (Egyptian soldiers) coming | 
to this place to buy provisions. It is, 








We are now in a house of a new con- 


said they pay for these at a price. | 
struction. It is built of small stones, has 


means for our defence. 

When we leave one village, we com- 
monly inquire for a good house in our 
next stopping place, find and enter it, 
without much ceremony; call for what 
we want, much as we should in a tavern; 
commonly give offence to some whose 
;houses we have not chosen; and when 
we go, pay what we please. 

The people of Edrei confirmed state- 
ments we had heard before in regard to 
taxes. They said they kept sixty-six 
pairs of oxen, paid 346 piastres a pair, 
and in other taxes what would make the 
whole amount to as much as 1,000 a pair. 
For a week past we have seen no iron 
on the ploughs. The yokes are of a 
straight, round piece of wood; the bows 
are two straight sticks, about ten inches 
long, connected at the ends by a piece 
of rope—The people here seem much 
afraid of us, lest we should prove agents 
of the government, in some capacity or 
other. At Edrei we were told that the 
whole place trembled at us. 

6. Debeen. Sabbath. We find our- 
selves to-day in a poor village of about 
forty Greek christian families. Their 
priest is not with them, and they seem to 
know very little about their religious 
system. Five or six can read. They all 
seem very ready, and even glad, to hear 
religious conversation. T'anoos read and 
talked to about thirty last evening, and 
Mr. Smith had a congregation of more 
than forty, I think, this morning. The 
people in this quarter’ have but few 
priests, are but little under their influ- 
ence, and, it would seem, are in a very 
favorable state to receive instruction. 
God grant that the little good seed 
which has been scattered here and there, 
may bear much fruit. May the word of 
life be sent to a people ready to hear it, 
but perishing for want of it. On the 
‘Sabbath we think much of our dear 
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friends in Beyroot and in America, who); they were both absent. We left a Tes- 
are assembled with those who are accus- || tament, however, for one of them.—The 
tomed to keep holy time. May the bles- || water of this village is said to be so good 
sing of the Lord of the Sabbath rest on| that it makes all its inhabitants poets. 
a oer. id ae '| We drank a little of it, but felt no inspi- 
: was too tired on Saturday to/|' ration. 
write. We left Hossen at six, A. M..| Weare now at Zeibe, the residence 
and travelled about six hours through a|\ of the Metsellem of West Ajloon. He 
hilly, ledgy, rocky tract, but still afford-||is absent. The first half of our way was 
mS ars a pasturage. Almost the |) north, through the oaks. The last half 
of road was among the oaks | through a country of the same character, 
of Bashan. The form of these trees,| but cultivated. Oaks were still scattered 
especially when they stand in open) throngh it, and the orchard-like appear- 
ground, much resembles that of large) ance still greater than before. The op- 
untrimmed apple-trees. Much of the || pressions of former years from the Be- 
oars they — are . — they | — oe — most of the ee 
in the pasture land, the whole ap-| to Sault, which at one time containe 
pearance was at times exceedingly like | more than 200 families. When this 
that of a large, flourishing, but neglected || place was destroyed, they returned to 
— Our course pr about —_ | a several — so ry most of the 
t noon we came to Ajloon, a village || villages ma e expected to increase 
containing about twenty Greek families. | eectielly - they mo. now to have no 
Very near is another village containing || fear of their former oppressors. ‘Two or 
five or six. There are Moslems in both.) three villages near Sault have now in- 
We left two Testaments in Ajloon, and | habitants. Besides these, all the country, 
— | : — Pe it P. — | “g! a ome a south B ee is 
we started and travelled through a wild | a desert, and has been so, the people sa 
country for about three hours, with many || for a thousand years. nai 
oaks as before. We were attended by|| We are now in sight of Mount Tabor 
horsemen and three foot-men, who volun- | and other mountains of Palestine, and of 
teered their services as guides. One || the principal scenes of the works of our 
carried a gun for the purpose of shooting | Savior. May the same spirit dwell in us 
wild boars, but we saw none. Soon after || that was in him; may his grace enable 
dis ten ied ed oie cdc tad. boon tiv Qetangn call Shoes shor Oo Oe 
or of o a '| his footsteps, and bless what we do 
killed a few days before, for the purpose || the ctunal quod of our fellow men! 
of making a supper; but we declined. | 
After our arrival they again sent out for) The Jordan—Tiberias. 
wild-boars, but none were produced. 
We passed a wretched night, being tor-|| 9. El Mellehah. Yesterday we left 
mented by the fleas: A cock, which| Zeibe early, having passed a more rest- 
slept in the same room, kept encouraging | less night than either of the two preced- 
us he — he —s ue * Louw} a a gp ge corner _ a oe 
ni was still worse. Mount Gilead) and in the opposite corner, about two 
on in sight. In the morning we walked || feet below us, _ number of goats 
a little way to obtain a more distinct || and kids, which, with the help of vermin, 
view. After our return the people wish- || kept us from half an hour’s continued 
ed to know why we desired to see it.|| rest in the night. We passed the Jor- 
We replied that it was because we had || dan yesterday, past eleven, A. M. Its 
read of many things which happened || valley is about two and a half miles 
there. “Is that all,” said they; “we /|| broad, and perhaps thirty feet above the 
ones it ee a you — hn a _ ee 2 . se agp _ but 
come there and take the country. e || too hi ere, | shou ink, to be over- 
idea that the Franks will soon take this || flowed, though this is possible. We 
country, seems deeply to possess the || passed on a strong stone bridge, of one 
ple, and I think they much desire it.|| large arch and four small ones. As we 
e gave two Testaments and a Bible, || rode along, Tanoos amused us by saying 
writing in the latter that it was for the|| that I had in several places been mis- 
church. ail . a ~ a oy horas pony I suffered 
As we came to this place to-day we|| my hand to be kissed, and in one in- 
- hd = ——- of = we and ° an, by a — They took me for a 
ebeen, the village o uf, , at least; and in one case he was 
containing about ten Greek families. |! ~% if I were not the son of a king. 
Only two persons here could read, and'' Their suspicions were confirmed by my 
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7 | nothing while my companions 
talked. 

We rode up the west side of the river, | 
and in about two hours came in sight of | 
the Sea of Tiberias. It is a beautiful | 
lake, about ten miles long, and three or | 
four broad. A ridge of high hills runs | 
along on both sides, about twenty rods | 
from the shore on the west side, and ap- | 
parently much nearer on the east. About 
three miles from the northern end stands 
the city of Tiberias, a very neat city ex- | 
ternally, and internally, too, for this) 
country. It is surrounded with a stone | 
wall making an irregular polygon. This 
is surrounded by many round towers. | 
The place given us to sleep in was the 
church. We chose the yard and laid | 
down under the open cloudy sky. I 
slept most sweetly and my companions 
better than for many nights. Here we 
saw the only boat we saw on the lake. 
We went down to look at the shore. The 
lake seemed full of fish. We supped on 
them. 

This morning we passed through a 
large swamp, or meadow, at the head of | 
the lake. Saw the rose of Sharon in| 
abundance. After climbing a succession 
of high rocky hills, we came in sight of 
the lake El Woule, about three miles 
long, and one and a half wide, in the) 
midst of an extensive, fertile, and beauti- 
ful plain, partly cultivated and partly 
pasturage. We have halted for the | 
night beside a cave, and have spread our | 
beds on the grass. If it rains, we shall 
have to decide between a wetting and a 
new supply of our old enemies. 


12. Slept ill on the night of the ninth. 
We started soon after three, and as soon 
as day-light permitted us to see, we 
found ourselves beside a vast meadow, 
at the head of the Woule. This perhaps 
extends ten miles in length. We then 
had a long ride ainong hills and ravines 
till we came again to the Jordan, having 
already crossed some of its streams. It 
was rushing along in a deep ravine with 
willows on its banks. It here goes by 
another name. Towards evening we! 
crossed it. We passed the night in| 
Hasbeia, the capital of the Inbed El 
Sheikh. It has a flourishing appearance, 
as have all the villages in this region. 
One, in particular, which we passed 
about three quarters of an hour before 
our arrival at Hasbeia, was very fine in 
its appearance, owing to the trees in and 
around it, and the extensive and most 
beautiful fields in the neighborhood. It 
only wanted green blinds, white houses, 
country seats, and farm houses to make 
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the distant view much like a New- 
England village. 

The next day, after an easy ride, we 
came to Kasbeia, another large village 
and the origina] seat of the most ancient 
and noble ofall the Mohammedan families 
in Syria. They trace their origin from 
a maternal aunt of the Prophet. On our 
way we stopped at a village, and Mr. 
Smith obtained from the priest a com- 
plete list of all the vill in that vicin- 
ity, as far as Kasbeia. There were many 
containing a hundred Greek families. 
At Kasbeia we stayed in the house of 
an intelligent, hospitable, but disputa- 
tious Greek priest. There was an ap- 
pearance of wealth and comfort in his 
establishment, greater than we had seen 
at any of our lodging places since we 
left Damascus. In the evening he stood 
up in the corner of the room and repeat- 
ed a very long prayer, interrupted only 
by occasional conversation with the ser- 
vants. When I awoke in the morning, 
between one and two, he was engaged 
in the same way. He continued with 
the most rapid enunciation for about 
forty minutes more. 

At a quarter before three we started, 
and arrived at Damascus at twenty min- 
utes past four, P. M. We were about 
five hours in sight of the city, in a vast 
plain to the south. Extensive tracts, in 
the midst of the plain are now covered 
with barley and wheat. We were more 
than an hour riding through the gardens 
of trees, such as poplar, willow, walnut, 
olive, apricot, etc. ; 

In performing the tour described in the 
foregoing journal, Messrs. Smith and Dodge 
proceeded from Beyroot first to Damascus, 
thence made a circuit to the southward and 
eastward as noticed in the journal, returning 
again to Damascus. From that city Doct. 
Dodge was called to Beyroot to administer 
to a member of the mission then sick; while 
Mr. Smith completed the plan which they 
had formed of a tour to the northward, sur- 
veying Anti-Libanus, visiting a village of 
Jacobite Christians in the desert towards 
Palmyra, and proceeding north to Hamah, 
called in the Scriptures ‘‘Hamath the Great.” 
Thence, passing round the northern end of 
Lebanon, and through Tripoli, he returned 
to Beyroot. 

Respecting the whole tour, Mr. Smith, in 
a letter, remarks— 


We found abundant opportunities for 
preaching the truths of the gospel, and 
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the word of God was sought after with 
an avidity I have never before witnessed. 
Often did we spend evenings conversing 
with companies which filled our room 
upon the great truths of the gospel; and 
in some places were followed from vil- 
lage to village for a copy of the Scrip- 
tures. 
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LETTER FROM MR. POWERS, 
OcTOBER 12rn, 1835. 


DATED 


Ceremonies at the Dedication of a Greek 
Church. 





Havine recently attended at the dedica- | 
tion of a Greek church in this city, I 
have thought a sketch of what I witness- 
ed, though it must necessarily be imper- 
fect, might not be uninteresting. In 
compliance with an invitation from the 
bishop, Mr. Schneider and myself went 
at sunset to the church to be dedicated. 
At the entrance of the inclosure were 
seated four or five collectors, each hav- 
ing a large metallic plate to receive the 
contributions of those who entered.— 
Connected with Greek churches there 
are usually seven collectors for as many || 
different purposes. Two to defray the 
expense for oil and candles used in the 
church; one for the support of a hospital; 
one for the poor in general; one for 
schools; one for the convent in Jerusa- 
lem; and another for a similar object in 
the island of Cyprus. To these two lat- 
ter objects, however, the Greek churches 
in Broosa do not contribute. On enter- 
ing the church itself, we found the exer- 
cises not commenced, the house but par- 
tially lighted, and but few people present. 
This afforded a good opportunity to take 
a view of the church and its furniture. 
A description of this, however, would 
not convey a just idea of Greek churches, 
as it was yet in an unfinished state. 
Only about two thirds of the floor, which 
was of white polished marble, was laid. 
The walls were well plastered and 
whitewashed; the arch overhead was 
tastefully painted, as also the tops of the 
two rows of pillars, seven in each row, 
supporting the roof. Near the door was 
suspended from the wall of the house, a 
very large painting, representing the 
angel Michael, standing upon the naked 

rostrate body of a dying man. In the 

elief of these people, it is the office of 
this angel to convey the souls of men at 
death to dise. A representation of 
the same in miniature was placed on a 
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frame, or stand, in the body of the 
church. As the people entered, they 
approached one of t these pictures, made 
the sign of the cross three times, kissed 
the picture, touched it with their fore- 
heads, kissed it again, receded a little, 
and again made the cross three times. 
This whole ceremony was performed by 
the hundreds of worshippers, almost 
without any variation. All ages and de- 
scriptions of persons, between first and 
second childhood, made this ceremony 
the commencement of their devotions at 
this dedicatory service. In the centre of 
the arch above was a representation of 
Jesus Christ. On a partition separating 
the prothesis, or holy place, answering to 
the holy of holies in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, from the body of the church, was 
a cross splendidly ornamented with gold, 
the two parts of which were about five 
feet by three. 

The bishop, two deacons, and twelve 
priests entered in procession. The bishop 
was richly dressed in the priestly gar- 
ments. The deacons and priests more or 
less so; all of them wearing their hair 


|long, woman like, covering their neck 


and shoulders. This is an established 
usage among these orders, and owes its 
origin to the alleged fact that the head 
of our blessed Savior never was shorn or 
shaved. While entering, and as they 
proceeded to the centre of the church, 
they repeated some form of prayer, car- 
rying also in their hands, lighted tapers. 
The bishop bore in his hands, consider- 
ably elevated, a covered metallic basin, 
within which was the fragment of a bone 
of the saint after whose name the church 
was to be called, which he placed on a 
stand. As the bishop took his appro- 
priate seat, the two deacons, young men 
and distinguished from al] others by their 
dress, placed, each of them, about his 
neck a scarf of rich workmanship, at the 
same time kissing his hand in the most 
reverent manner. All the priests then 
came forward successively, bowed their 
heads to the floor, kissed the bishop’s 
hand, again bowed to the floor, and re- 
tired to the prothesis. Portions of the 
ospels were then read by readers, not 
& the bishop or priests. Formulas of 
i” were repeated, followed by what 
is here called singing, but what in 
America would want an appropriate 
name. Between praying and readin, 
the gospels, or some church formulas, 
could not distinguish, unless by seeing a 
book, nor even then, since most of the 
prayers were read; although some, from 
continual repetition, have been commit- 
ted to memory. There was nothing in 
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the posture of the audience, or the man- 
ner of performance, from which I could 
learn the character of each exercise 
without inquiry; the whole being per- 
formed in a hurried, monotonous man- 
ner, and with a lamentable want of 
solemnity. At certain known points in 
these exercises, the | gam: made the 
cross, bowed their heads, and responded, 
“Amen.” 

Next was the business of consecration. 
The bishop, surrounded by his deacons 
and priests, proceeded to consecrate 


some water, set in the centre of the) 


church for that purpose. This was done 
by burning incense and praying over it, 
and touching it with a smal] and splendid 
cross, which is supposed to be sacred of 
course. The congregation were then | 
sprinkled with the water thus consecrat- | 
ed, or made holy, by means of the herb | 
ocimum basilicum, which the bishop, 
dipped in the water. That all the people | 
might be sprinkled, the sacredotal train | 
went through every part of the house, | 
not excepting the small gallery for the 
women,* meantime praying, or chanting, 
or repeating some church formula. The 
two deacons burned incense, first before 
the bishop, then before the priests, and 
lastly before the whole congregation, by 

oing through every part of the house. 

he deacons and priests in receiving 
any thing from, or delivering any thing 
to the bishop, uniformly kissed his hand. 
Certain ceremonies were also performed 
over the sainted bone before mentioned, 
not, however, for the purpose of conse- 
cration, as this was regarded as being 
already holy. During these alternate 
exercises of praying, reading, singing, 
making the cross, bowing, kissing the 
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holy things, live of the things of the 
temple.” 

After spending between two and three 
hours in witnessing these tiresome per- 
formances, I retired. 

At three o’clock, next morning, I again 
entered the inclosure of the church. 
The concourse of people was great, and 
as each man carried in his hand one or 
more tapers, the whole area was bril- 
liantly illuminated. The collectors sat 
as in the evening, their plates, however, 
had during the night assumed quite 
another aspect. As I entered, the sa- 
credotal train were in the act of march- 
'|ing round the church, singing, stopping 
‘|oceasionally for prayer, making the 
|cross, etc. The bishop now wore an 
altogether more rich and splendid dress, 
than in the evening. On completing 
this circuit, some ten or twelve minutes 
were consumed in ceremonies, as before. 
On commencing a second time, a pas- 
sage through the multitude was made 
with much difficulty, and not without 
| violence. My head being unaccustomed 
|! to’such blows, I retired a short distance, 
'|and fell in with the procession as they 
'came round the second time, and was 
borne along into the church. The priest- 
‘| hood proceeded directly to the prothesis, 
|and myself too, though by a different 
‘route, obtained admittance. Here a 
‘scene occurred that would have filled 
'|every pious heart with grief, not to say 
|,with horror, The frame-work before 
'||mentioned was lined with men, who to 
'|keep their own places, were preventing 

others climbing up by beating off their 
hands and crying incessantly, Tchickma, 
‘|tchickma! Wont come, dont come!— 
while from below was heard the reiterat- 





| 
| 








picture, the book, the cross, the bishop’s ed cry, Tchick, tchick! Come down, 
hand, ete., the congregation exhibited a | come down!—The priesthood endeavored 
scene of the greatest confusion. Some || to gather around the holy table, i. e. the 
were coming, some going, some were table to be made holy), a smooth piece 
sitting, but most standing, some were of white marble, nearly four feet square, 
suspended in all kinds of figures from | but could not for the press. The bisho 
the unfinished frame-work between the | complaining that “he could not live so, 
prothesis and the body of the church;) that “he should be suffocated,” that “he 
some were literally fighting for a seat, | should die”—ordered some of the stout- 
children were crying and running in all '! est to clear the prothesis; at least, so as 
directions; some were lighting lamps;||to give him room. This they did with 
some were distributing tapers; and some || clubs and rods from two to five feet in 
were taking collections, (for the church | length, beating and pounding on the 
itself, as well as the entrance, was fur-|| right and on the left. But like the 
nished with this class of officiators.)|| waves of the sea, this mass of human 
These last collections were in part to| beings again rushed in and filled the 
defray the expense of the building, and | space as soon as cleared. This only ex- 
in part to support the bishop, for it is || posed their heads toa repetition of blows 
written, “They which minister about||and scourges. Altogether it was one of 
| the most appalling scenes I ever witness- 
ed among men engaged in the solemni- 
ties of sagen tn house of God— 





*In Greek churches the women are not allowed to | 
worship with the men in the body of the church. 
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yea, in the holy of holiés. Indeed it was 
not without good reason that most of the 
acts of consecration were performed in 
this holy place. Surely none needed 
more to be made holy. 

When the space about the table was 
cleared, the bishop, in presence of the 
priests, walked several times arouna it, 
repeating some formula, brushing it over 
and over with his hand, making the 
cross, kissing it, and burning incense 
upon it; then pouring on some holy oil, 
covered it with a small pictured cloth. 
Afterwards the whole table was covered, 
first with a white cloth, then with a black 
cloth, next with a checkered silk, and 
lastly with a figured silk of red ground- 
work. The bone already mentioned was 
next deposited in a niche, left in the wall 
of the house for that purpose, covered 
with holy oil, over which a pictured 
cloth was laid, and over all another white 
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, Meantime some one was reading or 
si , or two were singing responses 
| in different parts of the house. When 


|these two elements were consecrated 
and placed upon the holy table, with this 
tiresome round of ceremonies, each priest 
| brought his piece of bread to the bisho; 

| who pronounced his benediction upon it, 
touched it to the vessels containing the 
‘elements just consecrated, by which it 
|was made holy, and returned it to the 
priest. He himself partook of the ele- 
_ments first consecrated, as also his dea- 
cons, with the greatest profusion of cere- 
/monies. Among other things, the bishop 
repeated, (with his head over the ele- 
ments, and two priests holding a napkin 
in a hovering or trembling posture over 
his head,) the Nicene creed or confes- 
sion of faith adopted in the fourth cen- 
tury. When he had partaken of the 
‘cup he very carefully wiped that part 





cloth of larger dimensions. Some holy || of the vessel touched by his lips. When 


bread and other church insignia were to | 


be deposited with this bone, after which 
the niche was to be closed, and remain | 
closed while the church stands. 


Several | under its sacred leaf, eat it. 


||the deacons received the bread, a few 
crumbs, they walked round the table to 
the opposite side, and putting their heads 
All kissed 


articles of furniture about the table, such || the plate, the cup, the napkin, and other 
as napkins, vessels for the bread and | sacred things about the elements, among 


wine, etc., were next consecrated; all 
done in the same tedious round of cere- 
monies—praying, reading, burning in- 
cense, making the cross, kissing, etc. 
The pictures belonging to the church 
were now brought forward and conse- 
crated with the same formalities. From 
the hands of the priests, they passed to 
those of the carpenter, who forthwith 
fitted them in their places, the annoy- 
ance of his hammer and other imple- 
ments notwithstanding. Meantime the 
bishop, attended by the deacons, (one of 
whom carried the holy oil,) and the 
riests proceeded to consecrate the pil- | 
ars of the house; in doing which, the| 
bishop made the cross with the holy oil 
as high upon the pillar as he could reach. 
The whole sacredotal train passed from 
pillar to pillar, alternately from one side 
of the house to the other, and so dense 
was the crowd, that it required the aid 
of three men with clubs to force a pas- 
sage. 

A small portion of bread was now 
consecrated, preparatory to the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s supper. The bread 
to be consecrated was carried from the 
prothesis through a side door, down one 
side of the church, and up the centre, 
on the head of a priest, to the holy step 
on which the bishop stood, who, receiv- 
ing it, burnt incense before it, etc., as 
before. The same ceremonies were gone 


which none seemed so sacred as the 
bishop’s hand. 

The bishop and priests were now ex- 
hausted, they sweat like men toiling in 
the field. The sun had risen; a form of 
prayer was repeated; the people made 
'the cross, responded amen, and dis- 
| persed. 

Such is a description of what I saw 
jand heard, as nearly as I am able to 
‘give it. With respect to what took 
| place during the six hours of my absence, 
| say nothing, except this, that I was in- 
formed the exercises of the whole night 
|were similar. It is absolutely impossi- 
| ble to convey on paper a correct idea of 
‘that appearance of the form of godliness, 
| without the power, which strikes an eye- 
|witness. However, Christians may even 
'in this imperfect sketch see enough to 
| excite to the most fervent prayer in be- 
half of these corrupt churches, which 
/have a name to live, but are dead; and 
| also to justify a mighty increase of 
‘men and means to enlighten and save 
‘them. My own mind has been deeply 
affected both in witnessing the scene 
itself and in every review of it. I 
‘cannot but hope that this description 
/may subserve the interests of the Re- 
| deemer’s kingdom, and that through the 
| prayers of God’s people, it may call 
|down the choicest blessings of heaven 





through with in respect to the wine. 


|"pem this dying community. 
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Coustant{nople. 


LETTER FROM MR. GOODELL, DATED 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1835. 


Schools—Progress of Reform among the 
Armenians. 


. Tre following article will, in the mind of 


the reader, be connected with the articles on 
the religious inquiry and reform, now in 
progress among the Armenians at Constan- 
tinople, inserted in the numbers of this work 
for January and February. 


For the sake of enjoying the country 
air, and to be for a season out of the 
way of the plague, we removed on the 
last day of July to San Stefano; and on 
the 10th instant we returned again to the 
city. 

The girls’ school was suspended for a 
season; but the high school on our own 
premises was kept open; and the studies 
and recitations went on as usual. We 
had a box to fumigate every student and 
every teacher, as he came in the morn- 
ing; and, through a kind providence, no 
plague came nigh our dwelling. This 
acadeiny, as it may properly be called, 
has been remarkably prospered, and has 
far exceeded our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. We are encouraged to enlarge 
its operations; and for this purpose we 
have just secured the whole upper story 
of the house, under the roof of which are 
our chapel and our own apartments. We 
intend it shall be furnished with the best 
teachers, and shall be a school of the 
very first order. It is now under a higher 
degree of moral influence, than it has 
ever been before. ‘'T'wo of the teachers, 
(one of whom, baron Hohannes, is presi- 
dent), are decidedly and actively pious; 
and we hope that one at least of the stu- 
dents is so also. Several of them, and 
especially those in the English class, 
(who by the way are the finest youth in 
school,) are thoughtful and tender, and 
seem to delight to hear of Christ and his 
great salvation. I verily believe they 
would sit two hours every day, without 
betraying the least symptom of uneasi- 
ness, and without interposing a single 
cavil, to hear me talk to them on these 
infinitely important subjects. Last week 
one of them came to me, and asked for 
the loan of a book to carry home with 
him to read in the evening—a book, he 
gail, “which would do his soul good.” 
I gave him the Child’s Book on Repent- 
ance. A day or two after two boys came 
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and asked for the loan of a book, “which 
would teach them something about our 
Heavenly Father.” I gave tliem the 
History of Jonah. The Child’s Book on 
the Soul is a text-book in the school. 

We are now introducing a theological 
department into the school, where we 
hope to be permitted to train up young 
Nazarites to serve at the altar of God. 

One room in my house is always open 
for the Armenians to come together, and 
pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit upon 
themselves and their nation. These 
ineetings are held entirely by themselves. 
One of the teachers, baron Hohannes, 
has established family prayer at home— 
daily reading the Scriptures and praying 
with his mother and a younger brother. 
He has also a prayer-meeting with a few 
of the students every evening at his 
house, and a Bible-class every Lord’s- 
day. The father, being a priest, does 
not join in these exercises, but he makes 
no opposition to his son. 

Among the people, high and low, there 
continues to be an increasing spirit of 
inquiry, not only about the truth specu- 
latively, but about salvation, about God 
and Christ and heaven. The hearts of 
many are softened, and they are not only 
ready to listen, but they seem really to 
drink in ‘the pure milk of the word. 
Their attention is, in a most wonderful 
manner, drawn away from fables to God’s 
own blessed word, and there is the most 
convincing proof that it is all the work of 
his own Moses Spirit. It is a work 
altogether worthy of Him, while it is 
altogether beyond the power of man to 
effect. 

We have pursued such a course here, 
so steadily and so long, that we have ac- 
quired a very surprising degree of influ- 
ence over the minds of men; and this in- 
fluence must now be all employed for 
Christ. We have labored hard to give 
them the distinct impression, that our 
| views are not sectarian, (a most difficult 
|thing in this part of the world,) and we 
have succeeded so far, that we feel 
specially called upon, first to render 
thanks to God; and secondly, to go on 
and urge more than ever the claims of 
the gospel upon all within our reach, on 
the right hand and on the left. 

One of the priests is in a very hopeful 
state, and the reformed among the Ar- 
menians have their eyes fixed upon him, 
as the one who is hereafter to break 
unto them the bread of life. He was the 
most learned of those fifteen, of whose 
ordination I once informed you, and on 
whom, in connection with those solemni- 
‘ties, I laid my hands, and prayed, that 
18 
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they might receive the Holy Ghost. The | 
circumstance made a deep impression on 
his mind, and he has often reverted to it | 
since. | 
“Let the floods clap their hands; let 
the hills be joyful together before the | 
Lord; for he cometh.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 


| 

| 

OF MR.) 
DWIGHT. | 


Recent Instances of Hopeful Conversion | 
and Inquiry. 


Unper date of September 4th, 1835, Mr. 
Dwight writes— 


Recently two other individuals of the | 
Armenians appear to give evidence of 
iety—making in all five. One of the 
ast two is a very interesting and intelli- | 
gent young priest, with whom we have 
had an acquaintance for some time. If 
he is not truly a Christian, he certainly 
appears not far from the kingdom of 
heaven. He is teacher of a large and 
important school, and his scholars read 
with him one chapter in the New Tes- 
tament every day, when he explains and | 
enforces it. The other individual is a| 
watch-maker; but we cannot speak very | 
confidently of him, as his case is very re- 
cent, and from our being at San Stefano, | 
we have not been able to see him. 

We are just about sending one of our | 
Armenians to Smyrna, to be connected | 
with Mr. Adger and the press. This is) 
Serkis varjabed, or teacher. He is a/| 
first rate scholar in his own language, | 
and very accurate in his habits of 
thought; and altogether, we esteem him | 
as very much such a man as we want in| 
the place of bishop Dyonisius. 


On the 10th of October, 
adds— 


Mr. Dwight 


A few evenings ago, I had a long visit 
fron the Sultan’s two Barootjee Bashys, 
superintendents of the powder works, | 
both Armenians of very high standing 
and powerful influence. One of them! 
resides in this village, of which he is the | 

overnor, as well as of several villages | 
in the neighborhood. The other lives! 
at St. George’s, about ten miles distant. | 
This latter is the most interesting man | 
of the two. We have had frequent in- 
tercourse with them both, and on this 
evening, the conversation turning upon 
the great theme, the salvation of the gos- | 
pel, the New Testament was brought out | 
and examined, and we had a long and in- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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teresting talk in regard to some impor- 
tant passages. I cannot but hope that, at 
least, one of these men went away with 
some new impressions of divine truth, 
which will not soon be effaced. We are 
proposing a visit to him this week, to 
spend a day or two in compliance with 
his urgent request. I shal] take all my 
family with me. I have already visited 
him twice. He is a very amiable and 
‘intelligent man, and I have strong hopes 





‘that he may be made a burning and 
shining light in his nation. 


LETTER FROM MR. SCHAUFFLER, DATED 
MARCH 7TH, 1835. 


Jewish Inquirers—Persecution encounter- 
ed by them. 


Mr. Schauffler, it will be remembered, de- 
votes his time and labors principally to the 
introduction of christian knowledge among 
the Jews. From this communication it will 
be seen that a spirit of inquiry prevails to 
some extent among this unhappy race, similar 
to that which, as has been seen from the 
foregoing articles, exists among the Armen- 
ians, while the Jewish inquirers have much 
more to dread from the watchful and _ perse- 
cuting opposition of brethren according to 
the flesh. 
Jewish and Armenian, should be simulta- 


That two communities, like the 


neously affected with the spirit of inquiry 
and reform, and in the heart of the Turkish 
empire, gives reason to hope that the doc- 
trines of the cross are, without great delay, 
to have the ascendency in that quarter. 


The dead mass of the Jews here be- 
gins to move. My conviction respecting 
the Jews in the east has always been, 
that when they shall begin to move, it 


‘| will be like the breaking up of the ice 


when the powers of the approaching 
spring are spreading life and heat 
through the bosom of the earth. It will 
be, as the congelation was, universal. 
How soon such a dissolution of Judaism 
in the east will take place, no one will 
pretend to foretel; but that it will take 
place is certain from the word of God; 
and every circumstance I can observe 
renders it more probable to my mind, 
that the various phenomena of that great 
event will follow each other in rapid and 
brilliant succession. 

Not to occupy time, however, with 





general remarks, I shall proceed to the 
statement of a few facts, which will lead 
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to the introduction of the question, the 
important bearing of which upon all my | 
future operations will readily be per- || 
ceived. 
Ever since the arrival of Arekal, whom 
I called from Rodosto to assist me in the 
revision of the Old Testament in He- 
brew-Spanish, my house has been visited 
occasionally by Jews. Arekal appears 
like a serious man, possessed of much 
tender solicitude for the good of his peo- 
ple. He seems to be extensively ac- |) 
quainted among his former nation, and || 
those who have any serious thoughts | 
about them appear to have much confi- | 
dence in him. During the course of | 
January last, a poor lame Jew called | 
upon us one Sunday. He was one of) 
those who had been in prison eight years || 
ago, when that great excitement took || 
place which brought out from Judaism || 
Arekal himself and all his associates in | 
banishment at Cesarea. At that time | 
there were put into prison for the sake | 
of religion no less than 150 Jews, while 
a number of females who shared the con- 
viction of these men were destroyed by 
poison. Unceasing bustinadoes, and | 
other torments brought most of these 
men whose minds could, of course, not. 
be much settled on religious truth, back | 
to an outward profession of Judaism, 
though facts show now that they never | 
abandoned their conviction; at least, not | 
all of them did. The poor lame creature | 
appeared exceedingly miserable and 
ignorant; and it almost seemed as though || 
he had not nind enough—if this remark | 
will not seem profane—to be a Christian. 
He desired to be delivered from the op- 
pression of the Jews, and baptised. I 
told him that he must wait, call again, 
permit us to become acquainted with his | 
state of mind, and be instructed, etc.;| 
otherwise I could not baptise him. There | 
he sat, filled with fear, trembling, and | 
hardly able to give me any answer at all. | 
After conversing a while with Arekal | 
alone, he left, and I saw him no more. | 
On the Ist of February another poor | 
Jew, whom I had never seen before, || 
came and brought us the following in- | 
telligence respecting him. As he left, 
our house, when he was yet not far from | 
it, Jewish spies, who seemed to have |, 
followed him, seized him, and immediate- || 
ly carried him to prison. Here he was |) 





bastinadoed upon his crippled feet for) 
going into my house, and so cruelly was | 
he maltreated during a whole fortnight, | 
that at last his perseverance failed; he | 
found means to escape from prison: he | 
escaped; but seeing no way open befure 
him to elude the dreaded gresp of the 
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Jews, he ran in his first despair to the 
Turkish authorities, and became a Mus- 
sulman. He felt no sooner safe from the 
persecution of the Jews, when the deeper 


'misery into which he had now plunged 
‘fell with mountain weight upon his 


broken heart. He wept, he sorrowed, 
and so he does still, and his only conso- 
in the dan- 


the Mussulmans also, and still to become 
a Christian. 

This is the story which Jedudah Ha- 
naneel, the above mentioned poor Jew, 
brought to us respecting the lame man. 
He himself sat before me, shaking with 
fear, lest he too should be discovered, 
and imprisoned, and his request also was, 
that I might deliver hin from Judaism, 
which he had long since ceased to be- 
lieve, and receive him into the christian 
church. You will not wonder that these 


| people have no correct idea as to what 


are the proper qualifications of church- 
membership. <A full intellectual convic- 
tion of the truth of Christianity, disinter- 
estedness in professing it, a decent de- 
portment, and, at most, a readiness to 
risk for a while property and safety for it, 
is all which they can conceive to be re- 
quisite. This Jew also is of the number 
of those 150 individuals who were im- 
prisoned eight years ago. I could give 
him no other answer to his request, than 
the one I had given to the lame man. 
He suggested the extreme risk he was 
running in approaching my house, but 
still promised to cail again, and went off. 
He was immediately searched after by 
the Jews to be confined. His wife had 
affection enough for him, to deny that he 
was in the house, though he had hidden 
himself there. But as he could not ex- 
pect to escape long the search of the 
Jews, where he was, he changed quar- 
ters, and went secretly to the house of 
an Armenian, who received him willing- 
ly, hid him, and came and brought us 
word. Now his ardent petition was, that 
we might provide for him a way of es- 
cape. Christian duty appeared to be 
plain in this case, and I had no hesita- 
tion to decide that some expense must be 
incurred; and the brethren easily agreed 
with me on the subject. 

In the mean time, however, another 
couple of fugitives occupied my time and 
attention. Sometime before this trans- 
pired, two Jews, father and son, had 
called to see us. They were silver- 
smiths, residing at Scutari, both single, 
and with a trifle of property to keep them 
above water. The name of the father, a 
man of some fifty years, is Isaac ben 
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Usiah; the son is a youth of sixteen or , down and tell them what to do farther. 
eighteen years, and I do not know his|| I was hardly willing to let him go; but 
name. Isaac had also been of the 150}! on maturer reflection, and at his own 
prisoners. After his release his wife || urgent request, I permitted him to go 
died. Hearing through Pascal of Are-|| down, telling him by all means to put 
kal’s arrival here, and residence in my | them into the way of getting along by 
house, he and his soncame. Afterwards || themselves, without giving any farther 
they had repeated interviews with Are- || like trouble. 

kal, and Pascal at Scutari; a plan to flee || Arekal set out for Aloonia, and found 
was matured; a teskereh, or Turkish) the two fugitives sitting in their hiding- 
passport for thern, was provided at some} place, the old man being so happy that 
expense, without the concurrence of the||he could only exclaim, “I am saved! I 
Hokam Bashi; a few articles of food|| am saved!” The young man manifested 
were provided: a boat, with confidential) less feeling. Not willing to travel on 
boatinen, was hired; and they went down!) Sunday, which they now considered their 
the Marmora sea, with letters from some || 


Armenians here, for Boghos Wortabet, | 
bishop of Rodosto, to whom they were || 
strongly recommended. They set outon | 
the 8th of February. Some of the Ar-|| 


| Monday morning. 


Sabbath, they stopped at Aloonia till 
They then set across 
the Marmora sea to Yeniboloo. There 
they took horses and went to Dimotica, 
near Adrianople. In Dimotica Arekal 


. . . | . 
menians gave them small contributions || brought them to the Armenians, and ad- 


for their future support. One made them | 


dressing himself to their priest, was 


a present of 500 piastres, about twenty-|| pleased to find in him a serious and kind 
four dollars, and all of them showed a!| man, who appeared to take a lively in- 
deep interest in the case of these two) terest in these two strangers; as did also 
men. || all the Armenians there who saw them. 

Having after considerable search | It was concluded that they should re- 


found an English vessel ready to sail for | main there, and labor, and get instruct- 





Smyrna, and whose captain was willing 
to take the poor Jehudah, I made ar- 
rangements to send him down to Mr. 
Lewis. On the 12th of February, as 
soon as it grew light, he came to my 
house. Arekal had kept wakeful, and 
opened the door for him on his arrival. 
In our house he changed his dress for 
one approaching the Armenian costume, 
and I took him down myself to a landing 
lace, where Jews seldom come. There 
took a Turkish boat, and went on board 
of the English vessel with him. To) 
avoid becoming suspected by my boat- 
men, I sent them away alone. Thus with 
a Hebrew New Testament, a letter to 
Mr. Lewis, and another from our Senna- 
kerim to some serious-minded Armen- 
ians in Smyrna, and a few piastres of 
money, | committed Jehudah to the cap- 
tain, and taking another boat went on| 
shore. 

Before I finished the business of ship- 
ping off this man, a letter came from 
saac ben Usiah, stating that on their 
way down the Marmora sea, they had 
farther reflected on the expediency of 
oing to Rodosto, and remembering that 
in ad relatives there, who would cer- 
tainly recognise and betray them, they 
feared to proceed thither, and therefore | 
changed their course. At Iregli (Hie-| 
raclea) they took another boat and pro- 
ceeded to Aloonia (Cycicus); where they 
stopped on a solitary shore, begging in| 
their letter, that Arekal might come! 





| 


| 


| ed, ete. 

In the hurry and secresy of their flight 
from here, they could not be provided 
| with books, I therefore sent to each of 
them an Old Testament and a New 
| Testament, both in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which they are able to under- 
| Stand to some extent. As soon as they 
| were temporarily settled at Dimotica, 
_Arekal took leave of them, and of the 
| Armenian friends; and loaded with bles- 
sings and thanksgivings, he returned 
to us. 

The change upon which Isaac and his 
‘son concluded, in reference to their 
course, was judicious. For not long 
after they started, a new census being 
taken of the Jewish community, they 
| were missing, and a messenger was to 
_go down immediately to Rodosto to make 
search for them. On hearing, however, 
| in another way, that they were not there, 
| the Jewish authorities stopped the mes- 
| senger, and in the new census they are 
|now marked as dead. 

There are now some five Jews more, 
who have already sent me word by the 
| Armenian host of Jehudah, that they 
| wish to flee, and some four or five women 
| are ready to renounce Judaism. In fact 
there is no telling how many would be 
willing to renounce Judaism, if they 
| were merely screened from the persecu- 
| tion of the Jews, and baptised, without 
any pecuniary advantage accruing to 


| 
| 


'them from their change of religion. If! 
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had it in my power to open a catecheti- 
cal school for Jewish inquirers, and 
could bring my mind to believe, that this* 
method of doing good to the Jews was 
the one calculated to effect the great end 
which we have in view, I am certain I 
should see my school filled with some 
sixty or eighty males, aside from the fe- 
males whom I might place in serious 
families among the Armenians. I can- 
not give up my conviction, as yet, that 
the mass must be acted upon, though I 
can conceive it to be modified into a 
mixed course of general and particular 
effort, as circumstances may require. 
But of this more hereafter. 


Impracticability of establishing a separate 
- Church for Jews. 


It may excite wonder that I have sent 
Isaac ben Usiah and his son among the 
Armenians. Why send them to a people 
who are themselves the objects of the 
labors of our society? Why increase the 
numbers of a church, which needs a 
thorough reformation itself? Why not, 
either receive these converted Jews into 


our church, if they are converted, and if 


not, why permit them to enter any church 
at all? to 

owe a mature and definite reply, and I 
will endeavor to give it now. 

Under the existing circumstances, 
when every subject of the Ottoman em- 
pire must belong to a religious denomi- 
nation whose head and representative is 
responsible for his, the subject’s, conduct, 
three courses only can conceivably be 
pursued in laboring for the conversion 
of individual Jews. They must either, 
1. Be left among their nation until they 
are fit subjects for admission into the 
christian church; or, 2. They must be 
separated from the Jewish community, 
and gathered secretly into a catechetical 
school, until they either can be baptised, 
or should be dismissed as unpromising 
subjects; or, 3. They can be united with 
the Armenian or Greek churches, whose 
terms of admission are easy, as we all 
know. 

In regard to the first course, this very 
communication speaks too loud by its 
few facts, to render it at all necessary 
for me to dwell for a moment upon the 
inexpediency of it, while the Jews re- 
main as intolerant as they are now. If, 
to enter a missionary’s house once is suf- 
ficient to subject a Jew to tortures, unless 





* You easily see, that efforts to prepare their na- 
tio:al conversion may be made separately, and do not 
belong to our present subject. 


these inquiries, I am aware, I || 


he can plainly shew that he had secular 
business there, and give clear proofs of 
his hatred to Christianity by blasphemy, 
etc., who can ever expect to see the 
premises of a missionary establishment 
visited regularly by Jewish inquirers to 
become instructed or to listen to preach- 
ing? 

The second course is impracticable for 
the following reasons: 1. As we have 
no right to protect subjects of the Porte, 
and as the Jews would rage with deter- 
mined fury against any catechetical 
school for Jewish inquirers, such a school 
| would need to be kept sacred, and its 
|discovery would be its destruction. 
'2. If these difficulties should be remov- 
|ed, and the Jews become willing to let 
‘such an institution go on, its expenses 
| would be necessarily very great here, 
|and the press of wretched subjects, who 
\from a thousand selfish motives might 
wish to enter, would be probably great 
‘to distress. 3. While they cannot be 
;occupied a good part of their time b 
‘manual labor, the moral danger which 
/want of occupation must needs bring 
/upon such an institution would be too 
| great to permit any reasonable expecta- 
|| tion of success. But a manual labor 
school, as extensive as ours would in all 
| probability need to be, would be a vast 
concern, for the management of which a 
' vigorous, pious mechanic as superintend- 
| ent would be absolutely requisite. 4. A 
| Jew, once received into such a school, 
| would confidently expect to be baptised, 
unless he should become guilty of gross 
| misconduct. Every body else here, ex- 
'cept our Armenians, would expect the 
same thing; and to turn off steady men, 
'who are intellectually convinced of the 
truth and declare themselves firmly to 
‘believe in Jesus and to trust in him, 
'would be an universal stumbling block, 
‘}and occasion endless complaints. But 
aside from this, where shall the poor out- 
casts go? Reproach rests upon them, 
and who will receive them? 5. But if 
all these difficulties should be removed, 
suppose, then, a number of these inquir- 
ers should prove true converts, and disci- 
ples of Jesus, they cannot be publicly 
received into a Frank church. While 
the representatives of the respective de- 
nominations of individuals are responsi- 
ble to the porte for the conduct of the 
latter, a rayah, or subject, can never be 
permitted by government to join a Frank 
church. For the grand seignor has no 
|| power over the head of a foreign church 
|| denomination, or nation—and these terms 
| are synonymous here at present—to hold 


''them responsible for anything; and every 
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rayah who means to change his religion, Afier noticing the Scriptural view of the 
must therefore necessarily join another || conditions of church-membership, and stating 
religious body of rayahs or subjects, or | that the entrance of Jews into the Armenian 
become a Mussulman. Otherwise he is 
ia reality no longer a subject of the) 
porte. And if it be said, Let such indi- ||" : 
viduals flee, and join a pious orthodox ||'"& support, Mr. Schauffler proceeds to 
church abroad, I answer that I must con- |! state a fourth reason for this course. 
sider it improper to subduct a subject 
from his sovereign, unless the latter has 4. In regard to the objection, that 
violated his own moral obligations to-||thus young converts are thrown into a 
wards him; but the Jews are treated !| corrupt church. it may be replied, that, 
here with great lenity. Scripture pas-||as a matter of fact, Jewish converts are 
sages belonging to this subject will || not at all apt to join in those superstitions 
readily occur to you. And again, A re-||and idolatries which defile the eastern 
peated subduction of persons must ulti-|| churches. They rather oppose and ex- 
mately come out, and then prove delete- || pose them, and thus, so far as their in- 
rious, if not ruinous, to all our missions || fluence goes, they prove a salt and leaven 
in these countries. Again, Christian|| among these misguided people. They 
churches, organized upon our principles, || are known to keep no lent, as a general 
are hardly, and I believe not at all found | thing, and to bow down to no picture, 
short of England, or America. But if|/and to believe nothing but what the 
such men are to join some Lutheran| Scriptures say; and yet nobody has a 
church, or any other, in which baptism|! word to say against them. 5. There is 
and confirmation are the conditions of|| no necessity laid upon them in the Ar- 
church-membership, why should they not | menian and Greek church to practice 
as well join the Armenian or Greek || any thing wrong. If they are truly pious, 
churches here. The objections that these || they may love and serve Christ without 
churches are more superstitious, and far- || any one to molest them. And if they 
ther from the truth than the most lax || understand any language in which they 
protestant church, will be answered un- | can have access in some chapel to the 
der the next head of the general sub- ] preaching of the gospel, nobody forbids 
ject. Again, Such refugees can get) them to attend as regularly as they 
foreign protection (which then becomes | please. They will generally be indulged 
absolutely requisite) only, either by going || with much peculiar liberty. The Arme- 
to foreign countries and fulfilling the || nians, for instance, told their Jewish con- 
conditions of admission, which must in || verts repeatedly, that if they wished to 
all cases be extremely inconvenient and || attend to prayers and to the reading of 
expensive,—or by resorting to some law- || the Scriptures in church, in the Hebrew 
less place to procure forged passports by ! language, they might do it freely; and 
bribery—a means, of the injustice of || they begged them even, to be careful not 
which there can be but one opinion || to lose their language, and expressed a 
among the moral. | desire and intention to become acquaint- 
ed with it themselves. How different 
|from what catholic priests would have 
done! 6. If they are doubtful cases they 
enjoy an incomparably better opportunity 
in some christian church to learn the 
My conviction, therefore, is, that, while || truth, than ever they can in the syna- 
circumstances remain as they are, Jewish || gogue. 7. In both cases (5 and 6) they 
converts should be turned into the Ar-|| are made useful to these churches them- 
menian church, or into the Greek, ac- || selves, and assist in bringing about their 
cording as they may prefer the one or || religious reform. The very interest which 
the other. Some of the apparent disad- || is taken in their conversion, such even 
vantages of this course will be removed || as it is, the opportunity which is thus 
by the positive reasons which have led | furnished to these churches to do some- 
me to propose it. After having stated || thing in the missionary line; the promi- 
them, let the remaining real disadvan- || nence which the great question of the 
tages of it be compared with the diffi- || truth of Christianity receives; the inqui- 
culties of the first two methods, and then ries of the converts, etc., aside from 
let the easier and more promising course | their influence thereafter, must necessar- 
be selected, and I shall most cheerfully ily be useful. 8 We confidently expect 
acquiesce in the decision. a reformation—probably at first partial, 


church would not interfere with their politi- 





cal relations, or with their means of obtain- 
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and extending only to a number of se- 
rious and pious persons—both of the 
Armenian and Greek churches. Jewish 
converts will not be the last to joina 
more enlightened body of men, if ever a 
separation should take place, between 
the Greek or Armenian churches, 
and their awakened church-members. 
9, When such an event has taken place 
to the acceleration of which the joining 
of converts from Judaism seems calculat- 
ed to contribute, then we have what we 
want; then let all Jewish converts turn 
into this new, enlightened church, till 
the tide of the whole nation converted 
shall sweep along, borne on by the breath 
of Jehovah. 10. This course will prove 
to all, what neither Franks, nor rayalis, 
nor Turks will believe us to this day, 
viz. that we are come to save men’s 
souls, and not to make proselytes to our 
creed; and thus it will probably assist in 
opening to us doors of usefulness which 
are now shut. 

But I must close a communication of 
such uncommon leneth. These are the 
reasons which have led me to send Isaac 
ben Usiah and his son to the Armenians. 
My Arekal, whom I have more and more 
reason to regard as a true Christian, is 
an Armenian also, and I should bless 
God, if Isaac and his son should become 
men like him. Our Sennakerim, Ho- 
hannes, and Serkis are Armenians by 
birth, and by profession, and yet open 
and unmolested professors of gospel 
truth. 


Chief Rabbi—Abatement of Intolerance. 


Honors, similar to those noticed here as 
having been conferred on the chief rabbi, 
were conferred on the heads of the Armenian 


and Greek churches sometime previously. 


One word more, and I have done. 
The chief rabbi has received from the 
grand seignor a kaftan, i. e. an honorary 
robe, and a decoration, and soon after 
that a firman also, permitting him to act 
as a public character, and a servant of 
the high porte, and ordering him to 
build for himself a patriarchal estab- 
lishment, to use kavasses, etc. All 
this gives him apparently more power. 
But as it makes him at the same time a 
public character, and responsible for his 
actions, which he never was before as 
chief rabbi, it will curtail his ability to 
practise secret cruelties and oppression 
as he used to do. Besides, this estab- 
lishment will cost the Jewish community 
so much money now, and hereafter an- 
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jnually, that they will not be so ready to 
spend millions* for the oppression of se- 
‘ceders from their faith. A certain rich 
|Jew, who cares but little for religion 
|himself, and who is rather on familiar 
terms with my Pascal, told him the other 
| day, that the heads of the Jews here, in 
a late meeting, declared to the chief 
rabbi that they would not contribute 
another parah for the persecution of apos- 
tates. “You say”—this was their argu- 
ment—“that the Messiah will not come, 
till iniquity is done away from Israel; 
well, then let all these wicked rascals go, 
and let them become Christians and 
Mussulmans, and Israel will be pure; 
and then let us see, whether the Mes- 
|siah will come or not.” A conclusive ar- 
,gument! When Arekal heard it, he 
smiled, and with tears in his eyes said, 
“How ignorant these men are! They 
‘think the Messiah will come when they 
‘shall be holy. They do not know, that 
jhe came to call sinners to repentance 
“and not the righteous.” 





Under date of March 11th, Mr. Schauffler 
adds— 


Not to send you this envelope entirely 
blank, I may observe, that a rabbi, who 
used to be a school-mate of Arekal, and 
a fellow-student of his in the Talmad, 
called upon him last Sabbath. I was 
then unwell in my room, the rest were 
inchurch. Arekal thought I was gone 
too, and therefore did not introduce the 
man to me. The rabbi appeared friendly, 
saw the manuscript of the Psalms in 
| Hebrew-Spanish, so far as it is done, and 
| was pleased, and promised to call again. 
‘Monday morning early, as soon as the 
‘day began to break, his brother came, 
‘approaching our house from the back 
side. He brought Arekal the message 
from his brother, to be careful for some 
time, if any body should come to us 
wishing to be baptised. He, the rabbi, 
had been in a circle the evening before, 
i. e. after his visit to Arekal. The Jews 
assembled there spake together, saying, 
“The doctor from Rodosto, i. e. Arekal, 
has arrived some time ago. Surely, he 
has no other business here, but to dis- 
tress our nation, and to get men and 
women to flee and become Christians.” 








*When Arekal and his little company were in 
prison eight years ago, and the Jews saw that they 
would not return to Judaism, they made presents to 
the Turkish authorities to the amount of one million 
of piastres, requesting that these men might either 
be made Mussulmans by force, or killed. The Turks 


took the money, and left them ultimately at liberty 








to become Christians. Thus the iniquitous plan of 
the Jews utterly failed. 
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The rabbi replied, “You are ignorant 
and know nothing. I know what he 
came here for. He is here to translate 
the Old Testament into the Hebrew- 
Spanish for the salvation of his own soul, 
and because we are now destitute of 
copies. He is no such man as you 
think. He will turn away no man from 
our nation. Send to him some fellows 
and try him. He will not receive them 
at all. I have seen his translation. He 
sometimes comes to me to consult me on 
difficult passages, what they mean. His 
translation is good, etc.” And then he 
sent his younger brother in the morning, 
to warn us against spies, who might 
come pretending to be convinced of the 
truth. This, I think, proves his sincer- 
ity. I pray that this priest may be obe- 
dient to the faith, and prove yet a help 
to us and a blessing to his forlorn na- 
tion. Some Armenians, and some Greeks 
are now waking up to the subject of the 
conversion of the Jews. A plan has just 
been proposed by an influential Arme- 
nian, to break up the system of religious 
tyranny among the Jews. 








€eplon. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
POOR AT BATTICOTTA. 


MR. 


[Continued from p. 91.) 


Adjacent Islands—Results of the Revival 
—Admissions to the Church. 


March 6, 1835. Nathan Perkins, who 
was suspended from the church several 
years ago for marrying a heathen woman, 
made me a visit to-day, having recently 
come from Colombo. He was married 
into a rich family, and is now employed 
in government service in the medical 
department. Though an object of envy 
to many, he is by no means a happy man. 
He condemns himself for the course he 
pursued, but finds it impossible to re- 
trace his steps. His father died in Jaffna 
on the evening of his marriage in Co- 
lombo. This, he informs me, he regard- 
ed as the first indication of God’s dis- 
pleasure at what he had done, in denying 
Christ for the sake of a wife with a rich 
dowry. It is pleasing, even in such 
cases, to witness the efiects of christian 
education. 

17. On the 12th instant set out on a 
tour to two of the adjacent islands, and 
returned last evening. During my ab- 
sence I visited and examined four of our 
mission-schools, where I had favorable 
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opportunities for preaching the gospe. 
to many small congregations. The en- 
couragement I found in my labors was 
such as to awaken strong desires that 
such an arrangement may be made in 
regard to the management of the semi- 
nary, as will enable me to spend most of 
my time in direct missionary labors. I 
might fill sheets with particulars of my 
tour. As a substitute for such sheets, I 
beg the Committee will accept the de- 
claration which I make in the fear of 
God, that the actual preaching of the 


| gospel to the heathen is more than ever a 


delightful employment, in which I wish 
the remnant of my life to be spent. In 
reference, however, to some plans which 
may be hereafter carried into operation, 
I may observe that Poonkudative, one of 
the islands which I visited, and where 
we have two flourishing schools, contains 
a population of about four thousand souls. 
It is twelve or fifteen miles from Batti- 
cotta. When the seasons are favorable 
as to the rains, it is a fertile island, but 
for several years in succession there has 
been a severe drought, by which the in- 
habitants are nearly reduced to poveity, 
many of whom have been obliged to 
seek the means of support in other parts 
of the island of Ceylon, or on the con- 
tinent. The people appear to be more 
docile than the Batticottans and more 
desirous of having schools established 
among them. They have repeatedly re- 
quested that a missionary might be sta- 
tioned among them; and, if this could 
not be done, that a catechist might be 
sent to reside on the island. The prin- 
cipal object they have in view in these 
requests, is their own secular advantage. 
This motive, however, may be made em- 
inently subservient to the great object of 
introducing the gospel among them. 
Ebenezer Porter, the superintendent of 
schools at this station, and who has long 
been in the habit of visiting the adjacent 
islands, has the subject under considera- 
tion of removing with his family to Poon- 
kudative, where he would be favorably 
situated for establishing and superin- 
tending six or eight additional schools, 
and of making known the gospel among 
the people. - 

22. The last Sabbath in the term. 
It being evident that the religious state 
of feeling in the seminary was very dif- 
ferent from what it was on the last Sab 
bath of the preceding term, the question 
was started at our church-meeting, and 
pursued at considerable length, “What 
fruits are now visible of the recent revi- 
val of religion with which we have been 
visited?” After giving each church- 
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member an opportunity of replying to the 
question, the followin may be stated 
as the substance of their answers. 
1. Seventeen persons belonging to this 
station, of whom fifteen are seminarists, 
are expecting to make a public profession 
of their faith in Christ on Thursday 
next. 2. Eight or ten others are can- 
didates for joining the church as soon as 
it may be thought proper to receive 
them. 3. The students generally have 
a stronger conviction than heretofore of 
the truth of Christianity, and of the 
reality and importance of experimental 
religion. 4. Many of those who have 
lost their convictions of duty, being fitly 
compared to the seed that fell among 
stones or among thorns, stand self-con- 
demned for not yielding to the reasona- 
ble demands of the gospel, and conse- 
quently are in a more favorable state for 
being savingly wrought upon by divine 
truth. 5. Many of the heathen around 
us, particularly the friends of those who 
have been hopefully converted, now be- 
gin to understand that there are soul- 
stirring principles in Christianity, suffi- 


ciently powerful to produce wonderful | 


changes in the views and conduct of the 
people. This impression cannot but be 
favorable to the future progress of Chris- 
tianity. 6. The native church-members 
have some more definite ideas as to what 
should be aimed at in their exertions for 
the enlarzement and prosperity of the 
church. They better understand that 
there is an established connection be- 
tween the prayer of faith, accompanied 
with the diligent preaching of the word, 
and the conversion of sinners. To these 
particulars I added, 7. That, in conse- 
quence of what has been witnessed at 
several of our stations, among the chil- 
dren from the native free schools, the 
missionaries have received a fresh im- 
pulse, which forms a new era in the his- 
tory of the mission, in their whole course 
of labors for the speedy conversion of 
the rising generation, especially of that 
part of it which is brought under instruc- 
tion in the village schools. 

24. Quarterly examination of the 
seminarists in the presence of the visit- 
ing committee. . 

25. The forenoon was observed as a 
season of preparation for the quarterly 
communion. 
was preached, founded on the prayer of 
the apostle recorded in Ephesians iii, 14. 
This subject gave rise to the inquiry, 
Do we, who are church-members, pray 
for each other as Paul prayed for the 
Ephesian converts? 
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At eleven o’clock a lecture .| 
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26. Quarterly communion of our 
'seven churches held at this station. 
| After the sermon preached on the occa- 
| sion, forty-seven natives, male and fe- 
|male, and the daughter of Mr. Meigs, 
'were publicly received into the church 
/in the usual form. This is the largest 
‘number that has been received to our 
‘churches at any one time. It was a day 
| long to be remembered in our Zion. In 
|the afternoon two conference meetings 
were held, one by the mission families, 
‘and the other by the native members of 
the church. There is a distinct impres- 
| sion among us, that our obligations and 
encouragements to great diligence and 
perseverance in the appropriate duties of 
the mission are in proportion to the 
special mercies bestowed upon us. In 
the evening held a meeting with the 
_seminarists, giving them directions and 
exhortations as to the manner in which 
they should spend the ensuing vacation; 
furnished cock indicldead with tracts and 
portions of the Scriptures for distribu- 
‘tion. The school was dismissed for 
eight days. 

27. Received a parcel from the Bal- 
‘timore Mite Society, containing a set of 
Scott’s Commentary and several other 
' valuable books for their beneficiaries in 
connection with the seminary. The 
_members of this society are justly enti- 
| tled to our warmest thanks for their en- 
| érgetic and long continued co-operation 
| in our plans for native education in this 
| place. 


LETTER FROM DOCT. SCUDDER, DATED 
AT CHAVAGACHERRY, JULY 1], 1835. 


Docr. Scudder gave some account of the 


| state of the people at Chavagacherry, and 
of his early labors there, in communications 


| inserted at pp. 176 and 365 of the last vol- 
He had resided at his present station 
' about one year and a half at the date of this 
| letter. 


| ume. 


The attention to religious instruction 
| here referred to is the same which was no- 
| ticed, in the general letter from the mission 
| pp. 85—8 of the last number. 


You will rejoice to learn that our 
covenant-keeping God has been gra- 
'ciously pleased to open the store-house 
_ of his grace and pour some of his choicest 
blessings upon poor Chavagacherry. As 
I formerly told you, I found it, at the 
commencement of the last year, a valley 


19 
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filled with dry bones: and they were 
very dry. Not a sinew was laid upon 
even one, and not the least sign afforded 
that there would ever be a shaking or 
coming together of bone to his bone, and 
that the breath of life would be breathed 
into them. Dry, however, as they were, 
I began to prophesy and say, Come from 
the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live. 
Would that I could say that an exceed- 
ing great army had risen up: but this in- 
telligence must be communicated here- 
after. A number sufficiently large, how- 
ever, to induce me to continue to proph- 
esy, and to call forth the breath of life to 
enter them, with more faith than I had at 
first, has lived and moved before me. 
Lovely appearances indeed in a valley of 
death. 

few indications of what God in- 
tended to do for us were witnessed dur- 
ing the last year. Except in two or 
three cases, there were no instances of 
awakening. InJanuary, however, things 
began to appear brighter. On the Seb. 
bath of the 18th the influences of the 
Spirit were distinctly seen. A man in 
my employment, who had often mani- 
fested some considerable degree of se- 
riousness, was deeply affected, and ena- 
bled, I hope, to make an unconditional 
surrender of himself to the Savior. His 
wife was also awakened, and a consider- 
able number of the children in the native 
free schools expressed a desire to follow 
Christ. A protracted meeting was com- 
menced on the following Tuesday, and 
continued three days. Messrs. Meigs 
and Spaulding, with two of the native 
helpers from Manepy, came to our assis- 
tance. A number of the little girls from 
Oodooville, several of whom had recent- 
ly indulged the hope of the gospel, were 
with us, and assisted us much by their 
unceasing supplications that God would 
remember the people in mercy. Several 
exerted themselves to induce the little 


children in the schools to embrace that}! 


Savior whom they had found; and their 
exertions appeared to be much blessed. 
At the termination of the meeting about 
150 of the children professed to be 
thoughtful, and many of the number, 
perhaps all, were so much so, as to call 
upon God, in the name of Christ, for his 
blessing to descend upon them. 

As it was to be expected in a place 
where Christianity had not been made 
known for any considerable length of 
time, not a little stir was made among 
the parents of the children: a stir which 
a similar excitement in the parishes on 
the other side of the river, where the 
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light of the gospel has been shining 
more or less for fifteen or twenty years, 
would not have produced. In one school 
about a dozen children were taken from 
it by their parents. The father of one 
little boy, who had taken him from one 
of my Cachay schools, but permitted him 
to return after a few days, caine to one 
of my native helpers and entreated him 
not to exert himself to induce his child 
to embrace Christianity. It appears that 
the child’s prayers had awakened the 
displeasure of his futher. He was much 
afraid of his becoming a Christian, from 
the fact that he had dedicated him in his 
infancy to the god Katheramun. Such 
an act, as he supposes, would expose him 
to some dreadful evil. When one of 
my assistants was at Tanangkalappo, 
several persons expressed their unwil- 
lingness to let their children attend 
school there. They were afraid that they 
would embrace Christianity. The father 
of one said, “I ordered my son not to 
read the book he had received from you, 
but, as his mother informed me, he read 
it when I was absent.” While the 
teacher was returning, he came near a 
shed in one of the rice fields, where 
there were five boys, four of whom were 
seated; the fifth was reading the tract, 
entitled the Loss of the Soul. In that 
village a little boy was told by his father, 
to take a cocoa-nut to Pulliah’s temple, 
‘and break it. He refused. He was af- 
|terwards told to take some plantain to 
| Ammon’s temple. He refused. In both 
, cases his father punished him. He af- 
|terwards ordered him to go and cut 
paddy on the Sabbath. He refused and 
came to church. In the Chavagachery 
school two boys told their father they 
intended to leave their idols and em- 
brace the Savior. “If you do,” said the 
| father, “I will severely punish you.” 
One immediately yielded to the wishes 
| of his father, the other was punished for 
| adhering to the resolution he had made. 
Another little boy belonging to the same 
| school, with tears in his eyes, said to his 
father: You need not give me rice or any 
| thing to eat: all I beg, is, your consent 
to follow the Savior.” 





| 


Interesting Results among Schoolmasters 
and Pupils. 


Soon after the meeting, several of the 
school-masters began to manifest some 
concern for their souls. One was awak- 
ened while my medical assistant, John 
| Cheesman, was conversing and praying 
with him in private. Such were my en- 
couragements, that I felt a great desire 
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to have another protracted meeting as), of heathenism. It was not long before 
soon as circumstances would admit; yet God began, as I trust, to touch his heart, 
I was afraid to have one, on account of | and as you will naturally suppose, he 
the parents of these children. However, 1 wished to come and see me. He came 
I overcame my fears, and it was held in | and expressed a desire to be united with 
the early part of April, after we had en-| the followers of the Redeemer. He is 
deavored to set ourselves to seek the || now an open advocate of his cause. He 
Lord by prayer and supplication. It | is a man of considerable learning, of 
commenced on the 6th, and continued || great wealth, and immense influence, 
three days. Mr. Spaulding was with us. || not merely as the chief of many over 
The most interesting exercises of the | whom he has been placed by the govern- 
day were with the school-masters and | ment, but as the head of a great number 
the children they teach. Mr. Spaulding || in his employ. The eyes of a multitude 
preached every day to them in the | are upon him, and if he prove faithful to 
morning. We are in the habit, after || his profession, he will indeed be a great 
general labors with our school-masters | acquisition to the cause of Christ. His 
and children, to request either the care-|| bold and open avowal of Christianity has 
less or the thoughtful to go to another!) created much conversation far and near. 





place, that each class may be appro-| 
priately addressed. My heart was warm-_ 
ed on the first day, when meeting a class 
of about one hundred children out of 
about 470, who had atttended the preach- | 
ing. On the second day, after sermon, a | 
little before we proceeded to the usual | 
division, I called upon my Martuville | 
schoolmaster, a man whose heart had} 
been hardened under the idolatry of 
more than half a century, and asked him 
if he had submitted or would now sub- | 
mit to Christ. He said that he would 
not submit. I then requested him to re-| 
tire to a neighboring bungalow, and all | 
who were of the same opinion to follow. | 
A large number of the children and a| 
majority of the schoolmasters followed. | 
On the morning of the third day, the old 
schoolmaster auben I just made men- 
tion, came into the room, where Mr. | 
Spaulding and myself were, with very | 
different feelings from those he had at 
the meetings the day before. After he 
left on the second day, he became 
greatly distressed in his mind on account 
of his sins. Such was his distress, that 
he said he,could not eat his food. Then 
he professed his desire to follow Christ. 
After preaching I was desirous to know 
whether he would lead the way for those 
who were desirous of following Christ, 
as he had led the way for those who 
would not, the day before, and asked him 
a question to that effect. He very 
cheerfully consented, and was followed 
by about one hundred and fifty children, 
and, with the exception of four, by all 
the schoolmasters. Whether this old 
man perish or not, for one thing I desire 
to be particularly thankful;—he signally 
honored God before a large number of 
heathens. 

On the first day of the meeting, the 
maniagar, or head-man of Karitchy, came 
into the church, covered with the badges 


| 





| He heard the 


gospel and received some 
books from brother Spaulding, several 
years ago, when.on a tour in Cachay 
| where he resides. 

At a meeting of the schoolmasters on 
the Tuesday after the protracted exer- 
cises, one of the four of whom I made 
mention in connection with the exercises 
| of the third day, declared that, if we con- 
tinued to press him as hitherto with di- 
vine truth, he would leave the school. 
He kept his word, and is now enjoying 
his desired calm; and probably will con- 
tinue, with few interruptions, to enjoy it, 
until overtaken, as I fear, by those storms 
of divine wrath which are to beat on the 
ungodly forever. 

As we have felt the importance of 
being at the throne of grace, for some 
time past more than ever before, we 
thought it desirable to have special 
prayer-meetings. These were held on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th of April. The 
exercises were attended at seven and 
ten o’clock in the morning, at four in the 
afternoon, and seven in the evening. 
We trust it will not be long before we 
shall have other meetings of a similar 
kind. Our prayer-meetings have been 
more frequent since the commencement 
of our first protracted meeting at this sta- 
tion than ever before. I tell you not this 
to boast of our doings; but to let you 
know that we think more of this duty 
than we have been wont to think. We 
believe it is intimately connected with 
the success we may experience. 

On the morning after the prayer-meet- 
ings mentioned above, it was thought 
advisable to have a general meeting for 
all who might be induced to attend. 
When my medical assistant went to the 
market to invite the people, one man 
said he could not come. The reason he 
assigned was, his cousin had left off rub- 








bing ashes, and other heathen cere- 
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monies, on account of having attended 
meeting on one day during our protract- 
ed exercises, and that a similar result 
might be the case, if he attended. 


Admissions to the Church—Persecution 
—Schools. 





There have been nine admissions to 
the church since the first of January. | 
Two were admitted by certificate from | 
Panditeripo, (making in all nine from that | 
place,) and seven on confession of their 
faith in Christ. With regard to the 
children in the schools, | would ob- 
serve that many profess to be thoughtful, 
and doubtless pray. Whether any of 
them are the subjects of renewing 
grace, I will not venture to express an 
opinion. Supposing they are not, and 
even supposing that they never will be, 
they will be a very different race from 
that of their fathers. Heathenism will 
have but a small hold of their affections. 
Even now it is said little children have 
no fear of the temples, and an instance 
was not long since adduced by a heathen | 
to prove it. A head man of a temple} 
laid a bunch of plantains by its door. A_| 
cow came and ate of it. After it was 
driven away, a little boy, determined that | 
he would have his share, came up, took | 
and ate. He received a whipping for his | 
supposed crime. “Why do you beat me,” | 
alba, “when you do not beat the cow?” | 
On being told that he would die for| 
his iniquity, he replied, “If the cow} 
dies, I shall die afterwards.”—But let! 
us hope better things of the children! 
than I have supposed. Let us hope that 
God is preparing from the rising genera- 
tion a seed to serve him. Let us hope) 
that what a little boy belonging to one 
of my Navetcooly schools said to me a | 
few weeks since, may be realized; the | 
substance of which was, that after the | 
aged arhong the people die, those who 
are now young will become Christians. 

As you may very naturally suppose, 
from what I have seen at the various 

rotracted meetings, of which I have 
Sonn permitted to attend about a dozen 
since the first of last November, I have 
lost none of my conviction of the impor- 
tance of schools among the heathen. I 
feel much more deeply than before that 
the missionary, who is situated among a 
people similar to these, is weak without 
them—I mean, comparatively so. To 
this day, and I have been here now more 
than fifteen years; I should have but 
very small congregations without them: 
a fact which certainly does not speak 
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much in favor of those who advocate the 
innocency of the heathen. 

Since I last wrote, I have established 
schools in Erluthumurtuval, about ten 
miles from Chavagacherry. These are 
collected together on the Sabbath and 
receive religious instruction from myself 
or my native helpers. We have religious 
exercises at four places on the Sabbath, 
Chavagacherry, Navetcooly, Catchay, 
and Erluthumurtuval. 

At the commencement of the last 
month I took a tour with Mr. Spaulding 
to Karitchy, a district which has not be- 
fore, probably, been visited by any mis- 
sionary of the cross. We went in com- 
pany with the maniagar of whom! before 
made mention. We continued there a 
week, visiting from village to village and 
from house to house. From thence we 
went to Mukaaville, about twenty miles 
from Chavagacherry, and where a large 
bazar is held on Tuesdays. We reached 
home after about two weeks. Distribut- 
eda large number of tracts and about 
one hundred copies of Luke. I was dis- 
tressed to see the ignorance in which the 
children are growing up at Karitchy, and 
felt much impressed with the importance 
of establishing at least one school there. 
At Mukaaville the people were very de- 
sirous to have one, and I hope to be able 
soon to gratify them. I have twenty-five 
schools, but have not lately looked over 
the list of names on my books to learn 
the number of children. The whole 
number of full lessons, for which the 
masters were entitled to receive payment 
the last month was above five hundred. 
Of these more than one hundred were 
girls. Ofcourse this is no guide as to 
the number belonging to them. Some 
children will recite a quarter or a half 
only of what is required for the month. 


Distribution of Tracts and Portions of 
the Scriptures. 


My facilities for distributing tracts 
and parts of the Bible are ample. I have 
a very large market near, in which thou- 
sands of tracts and a considerable num- 
ber of the gospels have been given away. 
The whole number of the Renee dis- 
tributed since I came here, it has been 
supposed by my medical assistant, 
amounts to more than 20,000. They 
have been given at festivals, and at the 
great markets at Chavagacherry, Hord- 
kaamum, Erluthumurtuval, and Mukaa- 
ville, as well as in the highways and 
from house to house. Among them was 
a large number of the munterums or 
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Tamul prayers. I spake of them in a 
former communication. They are es- 
teemed so holy that it is considered the 
height of blasphemy for any one to men- 
tion them with an audible voice. I will 
mention an instance of their being thus 
mentioned by one of my helpers in the 
presence of a young mah, a Sivakarun, 
as those are called who strictly observe 
all the ceremonies enjoined by Siva. 
He was reading them in the market. 
When he heard them he cried out Siva! 
Siva! have I heard this from Vathaka- 
run’s mouth? He then put his hands on 
his ears, fell prostrate on the ground, and 
for several moments lay as a dead man. 
Indeed he lay there until assistance was 
afforded him to arise. Nothing more 
powerfully tends to awaken the influence 
of the brahmins and priests, than making 
these known. They are communicated 
only to persons of a certain description, 
and always in private, and not without 
some emolument. Pleasing evidence has 
been afforded that the distribution of 
tracts has not been in vain. That the 
contents of many have been more or less 
known appears from the various inquiries 
made for those by name which have been 
seen in the possession of others. I 
probably should not err, were I to say 
that there have been a hundred applica- 
tions for the Blind Way. This, more 
than any other tract, has, as I have rea- 
son to believe, been instrumental in pro- 
ducing a disbelief in heathenism. A 
young lad, who was a rigid heathen 
when I came here, not long since de- 
clared that he had been convinced of the 
fallacy of his religion by it. Another 
made a similar declaration. A very in- 
teresting man came here a few days ago 
from Karitchy, and declared that he had 
entirely thrown off heathenism in conse- 
quence of having read the Blind Way, 
and expressed a desire to cast in his lot 
among the people of God. It appears 
that even before he received it, he thought 
very little of heathenism. He was ac- 
companied by a man who declared that 
he entertained similar views of heathen- 
ism from having heard this tract read. 
He, too, wished to join us. One of my 
helpers was, sometime ago, reading a 
tract near the magistrate’s court, to a 


man who, he understood, had come to}; 


act the part of a false witness. When 
he came to that part which speaks of 
lying, he took occasion to descant upon 
this sin, and mentioned the instance or 
Ananias and Sapphira, to prove his posi- 
tion. After the man had heard what he 
said, he hastened away, saying, “I will 
not be guilty of such a crime.” Several 
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| of the bystanders said he had come to 
| perjure himself, but that fear had induc- 
‘ed him to desist. I have had evidence, 
too, that the distribution of portions of 
|the Scriptures has not been in vain. A 
/man who lives at a considerable distance 
from the place, after having read what 
he had received, came here and declared 
his belief that it is the word of God, and 
expressed a desire that some of those 
' who profess the religion of Christ would 
/come and abide with them. Another, to 
|whom the gospel of Luke had been given, 
came to beg a portion of the Old Tes- 
'tament. He said that he had made his 
children read it again and again. His 
familiarity with the parable of the rich 
man was an evidence that it had not 
been given in vain. A third from the 
Varang district said, that three persons 
besides himself were in the habit of 
reading the gospel of Luke, but were at 
a loss to understand some parts of it. 
Several persons from the same district 
said, “We are in the habit of reading 
your books: it would be well if a person 
would come and teach us to understand 
‘what we read.” A brahmin came and 
obtained a portion of the Scriptures, and 
was frank enough to declare that his ob- 
ject in getting it was to injure the cause 
of Christ. Ata subsequent period, when 
he came for medicine, he was asked if he 
had read it... He said he had, and was so 
| pleased with what he had read, that he 
had no desire to put his evil intentions 
into execution. Very probably he had 
‘met with a work called the Neyanne- 
'kumma, which has been gotten up among 
the Tamul people, and whose object it is 
| to throw all manner of ridicule upon the 
Scriptures: and expected to find it a very 
different book. On this subject, however, 
‘I need not, as I could, dwell. Enough 
has been said to show the importance of 
distributing the Scriptures even amon 
‘the heathen. We have lately receive 
'a large supply of the Gospel of Luke, 
|for which I desire to be peculiarly 
thankful. 








Southern Endfa. 


LETTER FROM MR. TODD, DATED SEP- 
TEMBER 26, 1835. 


Sickness and Death of Mrs. Todd. 


THE afflictive bereavement experienced by 
Mr. Todd and the mission at Madura, to 
which he is attached, in the removal of Mrs. 
Todd by death, was briefly mentioned in the 
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last number. The circumstances are given 


more particularly below. 


The Lord has taken my dear compan- 
ion from earth to heaven. On the second 
of September, at evening, she complained 
of severe pain which increased during 
the night. In the morning, at my solici- 
tation, the English physician was sent 
for, and soon came. He gave such med- 
icine as he thought the case required. 
But she continued to grow worse. After 
three days, at the invitation of the physi- 
cian we removed her to his house, where 
she had all possible accommodations. 
But she still grew worse. No medicines 
— to produce any good effect. 

er pain at times was most excruciating. 
During the intervals she was very weak, 
and her mind frequently wandered a lit- | 
tle. She did not converse much, but! 
was aware of her dangerous condition. | 
She could not well compose her mind to) 
reflection; and although she had no spe- | 
cial joys, she had no fears in prospect of| 
death. 

The physician advised her removal to 
the sea-shore, to enjoy the benefit of the 
sea air. Accordingly on the 9th we left 
Madura in palankeens, and by post- 
bearers were carried to Davapatam, a 
city on the coast, in twenty-two hours. 
The distance is about eighty miles. 
Soon after we arrived at Davapatam, she 
fainted and became delirious, and con- 
tinued so until late in the evening, when 
she became perfectly rational, and I had 
a most interesting conversation with her. 
She could speak only in a whisper. She 
said she felt perfectly resigned to the 
will of Providence, was ready to depart, 
and had no wish to remain longer on 
earth. Repeatedly she said, “Jesus is 
my all. It is sweet and safe to rely on 
him.” “Friends in America,” she re- 
marked, “perhaps will say I die a sacri- 
fice to the cause of missions. But no 
such thing. In coming to this country I 
have simply done my duty to my Lord, 
and no thanks are due to me.” As we 
were talking about the heathen, she ex- 
claimed, “Oh why will not this misera- 
ble people embrace the precious Savior.” 
To me she said, “It is better that I 
should die now, than you, because you 
can do more to make the gospel known 
tothe people.” Repeatedly we spake of 
the importance of prolonged lives to mis- 
sionaries, that they — learn the lan- 

age thoroughly and become extensive- 
iy useful. “But,” she said, “God will 
accomplish his purposes in his own way 
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—perhaps by our death.” Soon after this 
conversation her mind wandered consid- 
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erably, and she said but little more. In 
answer to inquiries, she merely replied, 
“Jesus is my hope. All is peace.” Be- 
tween two and three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, September 11th, she gently breathed 
out her life into the hands of her Lord. 

The room in which she died was a 
native building about sixteen feet long 
and eight broad; the walls and floor of 
mud, and the roof of small sticks and 
palmyra leaves. I had with me my T'a- 
mul teacher, and a native woman belong- 
ing to the place. Neither of them, how- 
ever, could render me much assistance. 
Almost every thing devolved on myself, 
and the Lord graciously strengthened 
me for the painful task. I was perfectly 
calm and enabled to sing praises to the 
God of salvation. The body was convey- 
ed to the grave on the heads or shoulders 
of a few men who were hired for the pur- 
pose. Two hundred or three hundred 
persons, men, women, and children, Mo- 
hammedans, Roman Catholics, and pa- 
gans followed on in a most disorderly 
manner. Many of them were talking 
and laughing. Some of the females were 
a little affected. I saw a few shed tears. 
As the grave was filling up, my teacher 
addressed the people, who now became 
quite attentive. He gave a brief history 
of the deceased, her leaving her country 
and kindred and friends, her voyage, her 
arrival in this country, her strong desires 
for the salvation of the people, her study 
of the native language, her discourses 
with the people through an interpreter, 
her last sickness, her peaceful frame of 
mind in prospect of death, and the foun- 
dation of that peace, the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The grave is in a Roman catholic 
burying-ground, about ten rods from 
the sea-shore, and near a large banian 
tree. 

Immediately after the burial I went on 
board a dhoney and set sail for Jaffna. 
The second day, which was Sabbath, the 
dhoney came to anchor at the famous 
island of Ramisseram. I went on shore, 
about two miles from the great pagoda, 
where I spent the day reclining on the 
sand, under the shade of a thorn bush, 
with the Bible for my companion, and 
sweetly meditating on the providences of 
God and the glories of the upper world. 
During the night we weighed anchor, 
and the next day at evening I found my- 
self in Jaffna, among dear friends me 
knew how to weep and rejoice with me. 
I had contemplated a journey to Jaffna at 
this very time to meet the new brethren 
and consult about their location. They 
arrived on the 24th of September. I ex- 
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t some of them will return with me to 
adura about the 10th of October. 

Sept. 29. The brethren Hall and Law- 
rence and their wives, are appointed to 
Madura, and expect to go with me in a 
few days. 











Sandwich Eslands. 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER OF MESSRS. 
THURSTON AND BISHOP, DATED AT 
KAILUA, MAY 21, 1835. 








AFTER representing the state of the schools, | | 

, ‘ |} 
the congregations, and the moral and intel- || 
lectual condition of the people at Kailua, as | 





being much the same as the general letter, | 
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character of Christians in this land can 
be compared with that of Christians in 
enlightened and civilized countries. 
When all things are taken into the ac- 
count, instead of wondering at their 
grossness and apparent destitution of a 
sense of propriety and feeling on various 
subjects connected with religion, we, 
who have seen them in all their degrada- 
tion, filth, and crime, have rather won- 
dered that they appear so well. We 
have never felt like denouncing all as 


hypocrites or self-deceivers, who exhibit 


appearances which, in other circum- 
stances, might perhaps be justly regard- 
ed as evidences of an unrenewed heart. 
We cannot but think that some of our 
brethren, who have come lately on this 


inserted in the last number, states them to || ground, have greatly erred in their opin- 
. . 1} - . . 
be in most other parts of the islands, the || 10s, decisions, and statements respect- 


writers proceed to notice the 


Admissions to the Church—Character of 


the Church Members. 


! 








On the first Sabbath in March last | 
nineteen were received to the church, || 
eleven males and eight females. The | 
members of the church generally appear, 
well; that is to say, well for Sandwich | 
Islanders. It cannot be expected, and it | 
ought not to be, that a body of professed || 
Christians here, admitting that they 
possess piety, can be compared, in all 
respects, with Christians in America, 
who were nurtured and taught by pious | 
mothers, and in the schools of piety, |, 
from their cradles. Can it be thought | 
that christian females in the Sandwich || 
Islands possess all that delicacy of feel- | 
ing, which is possessed by christian fe- | 
males in our native land? It is impossi- |, 
ble in the nature of things. Their for- | 
mer manner of life, all their habits of | 
thought, feeling, reflection, and associa- 
tion, forbid it. The souls of Sandwich | 
Island women and men were formerly, | 
and are still to a great extent, a cage of | 
every unclean bird—such as men and 
women in America know nothing about. 
From these they cannot wholly separate 
themselves at once. Their graphic de- 
scriptions and gestures respecting their | 
former state, their manner of speaking | 
and acting, are sufficient to make st 

| 
| 


\| 
| 


the abandoned sailor blush; yet they can 

do this without the appearance of shame 

or blushing. 
Though they have forsaken their for- 


mer vices, yet the prints of them still re- | 
main fixed in the soul; and to erase them | 
would be to annihilate the soul itself. | 
Generations must pass away, before the: 


||ing Sandwich Island Christians, by set- 
ting up American converts as a standard 

by which to try the Hawaiians. And if 
||they do not come up to this test of exam- 
} ination, they are condemned at once, 
they cannot be Christians, because all the 
marks, or evidences of piety, which are 
attached to the enlightened, intelligent 


| Christians of our native land, are not at- 
‘tached to them. 


That there are spurious 
characters among the members of our 
churches here no one can doubt. But 
that there are also many of the real 
children of the kingdom, we can as little 
doubt, and that they will hereafter be in- 
cluded in that multitude which no man 
can number, who have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 

Since our last communication, two 
members of the church here have de- 
ceased. One was residing at Oahu; the 
other at Kailua. The latter has been in 
a feeble state of health for a number of 
years. It is more than six years since 
he made a public profession. From that 
time till his death, he gave substantial 
and increasing evidence, that he was a 
true disciple of Jesus. On him alone he 
placed his hope of heaven during his last 
hours; and we trust he has gone to re- 
ceive the reward of the faithful. 


EXTRACTS FROM A COMMUNICATION OF 
MR. FORBES, DATED AT KAAWALOA, 
HAWAII, MARCH 29, 1835. 


Mr. Forbes, at the date of this communica- 
tion, had just returned from a tour in Kau, 
/a district of Hawaii, destitute of missiona- 
|ries and teachers. During which his object 


| was to preach the gospel, examine the native 
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schools, and otherwise promote the intellec- 
tual and spiritual welfare of the people. 


Obsequiousness to Superiors—A Native 
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thing proposed by a superior, without 
oe farther about the matter, unless 
personal interest may be in some way 
concerned. 

After preaching at the well, I passed 





Reformer. rpm f : 
around half a mile perhaps, on the other 
At Kaaluala I found a com of || si i 
fishermen mending their net and prepar-|| houses whose inhabitants hed not been 
ing for —_— — — - |collected at the well. Here again a 
commence ing about Satan’s nets} b llected d me, 
for entangling soulsg, etc., and found but 1 aoniiier am { ce pay 
few of those at work on the net disposed 1] company who had gone ahead. 
pate yo Ae ny gay kee yet they || At Makaka, a number were collected 
Se -e d , ld £ me. |! in the school-house, and I preached to 
oe pad ype a T ren, Seorved || om the necessity of faith and repent- 
oo cela PE wep acy (ig hope Sg hy ho 
e nish | discourse, long or short, on the subjec 
pong — ms — tin a | of their ealvation. Eating, drinking, and 
rest of our company had come up, and I|lccmter® of the mace though I’ foul 
; - Ps ‘concern of the mass, thoug oun 
ni thea ta oul down | abt alfa deen here aah 8. yore 
pe gO claps etinersstencgy did {eee of perhaps two thousand souls, 
ne veh, owes aoe cl ‘1d ey Cid) who appeared to welcome the truth, 
oe ane & aba 7s , fifty - i per-| principally men who, some years ago, 
dann one hun os and hity in au, sat | had been at Hilo and Kona, where they 
own on the sand, while I sat on the || said their attention was aroused. These 
stone wall surrounding a native well, and | persons I found were persecuted by their 
= Funidmiged rE coma jrom, the New | ungodly neighbors for the stand they 
peter ager witch I » Per id Sol g tS | take in the cause of truth. If any person 
3 a .. 1 . . vith 0 omon, | among this people discloses the wicked- 
a native church-member with me, tO) ness of his neighbors, he is immediately 
make some remarks, which he did very || branded all over the neighborhood for a 
much to the point, following nearly in my || slanderer. This is a feature of heathen- 
track, but pinning down the truths on | ism which still causes not a little trouble 
their consciences in true native style. || in our churches. Secret sin is practised 
oe —— re a Dag = an” | by some vile — a long time, while 
and figures, do not suit this people. 1) he carries a fair face before us, and 
daily feel more and more the importance | while his brethren fear to disclose his 
rr! weg: Sn epee = -~ native — and | iniquity, lest they be called slanderers. 
P jom, which Te thers | wn he per~ |’ But the few persons just mentioned had 
ectly attain, as the natives use them. I) courage enough to stem the tide. I was 
am persuaded that missionaries lose || almost ready to think some of them were 
—_ among a people, by not as really pious. They seem to have long 
perfect masters of the native manner of) borne the opposition of this whole com- 
address. There is a peculiarity in the) munity of wicked and careless ones, who 


simple native idiom, which is very diffi-|| concern themselves about nothing, ex- 








cult for us to catch; but without which 
it is exceedingly difficult to get their 


serious attention, though they will usual-) (our wor 
ly sit very soberly and in the attitude of} ries,” ete. 


serious listeners, while not one word 
perhaps is heeded. They are so accus- | 
tomed to yield implicit obedience and || 


,cept to avoid the laws. They told me 
|| their neighbors called them “ecclesia,” 

d here for church,) “missiona- 
This shows how pacific even 
| unrenewed Sandwich Islanders are, when 


| 


the truth interferes with their carnal pur- 
suits. One of the abovementioned per- 


assent to every thing their superiors or|| sons informed me that their teacher was 
chiefs, (as every one who is a superior is! guilty of secret gambling in the native 
here regarded,) may recommend or order, | way, and also of drinking sour potatoes,* 





that whatever instructions we, coming to 
them as teachers, give, are received with 
very much the same kind of stupid, 


thoughtless assent and respect which | 
they pay to their chiefs, but which is not | 


so much the result of reflection, or a de- 
sire to do the things they are command- 
ed, as the habit of assenting to every 


the native substitute for rum, and which 
_intoxicates them. The state of morals 
‘around that man was remarkable; and I 





|| 

* The manner of preparing it is, to cook perhaps a 
bushel or more, according to the company and abund- 
| ance of potatoes, beat them up, pour water on them, 
| and let them stand in a calabash till it b very 
' sour, then it is fit for use. 
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could easily discern that his influence | 
was felt more than that of some of the 
chiefs in favor of peace and morality, so 
far as it was felt at all, for he is nothing 
but a common native, and makes no pro- 
fession of religion other than by his con- 
sistent walk. He said his drinking 


‘ 


neighbors would sometimes present him || 


with a calabash of water, of poi, etc., 
when he went to their houses to talk to 
them about drinking sour potatoes; the 
meaning of which was, that they were 
tired of him, and would be glad to fur- 
nish him for his journey, if he would 
only leave the place; a calabash for 
water, and one or two for poi, and tapers 


being the chief requisites for a journey || 


in this land. He had also renounced to- | 
bacco. 


When I arrived all was quiet, and the, 


vacant house of a former head-man was | 


the lodging place for me, together with 
about a dozen natives. It was now dark, 


and being Friday, we designed to spend | 


the Sabbath at this place, as it was the 
last village in Kau, on the mountain— 
course to Hilo. Next day all the schools | 
of that part of Kau were assembled, and 
I spent the day in examining them and 
talking to them about their souls, ete. 
I also married several couples. Most of 
the assembly remained over night on the 
spot, and next morning we had a meet- 
ing, when I preached to them. At noon 


I collected them again and heard them || 


recite the seven verses for the week pre- | 
vious. I was struck with the fact, that 
most of those who had their verses well 


committed and gave intelligent answers | 


were from the neighborhood of the per-_ 
secuted man mentioned before, and per- 
sons of whom I heard a good report from 
every one around. After hearing their 
verses and asking some questions, | made 
a few remarks, in which I was followed 
very appropriately by Solomon. In the 


afternoon they all assembled again, when | 


I addressed them on the parable of the 
rich man and Lazarus, which Solomon 
had heard me preach from before at 
Kaaluala, and now was able himself to 
shew them in his application the awful 
consequences of a course of sin, as well 
as the blessed consequences of suffering 
and doing the will of God, exemplified 
in the too striking cases of Lazarus and 
the rich man, and their ends. I cannot 
but hope that the labors of this day were | 
blessed to some souls. | 


| 
| 


After mentioning his arrival at his station, 
having spent thirteen days on his tour, trav- | 


elled two hundred miles, preached tweuty 
XXXII. 
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| sermons, married thirty couples, and exam- 


|ined many schools, Mr. Forbes proceeds to 
| speak of the 


_Labors at the Station—Need of Preach- 
ers and Teachers. 


It will now be seen that not only all 
the 5,000 or 6,000 at Kau are absolutely 
destitute, but that thousands also in the 


southern part of Kona are in little better 


| condition, as very few of them attend 
‘meeting at Kuapehu. My labors and 
constant presence are all called for at 
my station, so much so that I rarely see 
‘the time when I could leave my schools 
and my charge for three or four days at 
a time without injury, and nothing less 


| than three or four days would allow a 


thorough visit to southern Kona. To go 
and merely preach one or two sermons, 
would scarcely justify the expense and 
‘trouble of the visit. Indeed I do not see 
how this people are to hear the glad 
news of salvation till they go down to 
death, unless this station be soon rein- 
forced. There ought now to be at least 
three more preachers, besides four or five 
‘competent, self-denying, school-teachers, 
in this wide and important field, for which 
at present there is but one feeble mis- 
sionary and his wife. When will Chris- 
‘tians awake up to duty? How long shall 
Hawaii groan in the bonds of death? To 
shew that our hands are full, and more 
than full, with labors at the station, I 
will just state what we are doing. Im- 
‘mediately after my return from in we 
opened again our children’s school, and 
have near 200 scholars. My labors here 
are indispensable, for Mrs. F. has her 
school of select girls, amounting to be- 
‘tween twenty and thirty, at the house. 
| The rest, principally smal] children, boys 
and girls of from four years of age to 
perhaps fourteen, [ am obliged to super- 
‘intend at the school-house. I have di- 
' vided off the scholars into twelve classes, 
to each of which I have appointed a na- 
tive teacher, all volunteers. Writing 
'and geography I teach myself, as no na- 
tive is competent. The children appear 
fond of their school, and I cannot allow 
myself to desert it, though it is time oc- 
_cupied, which ought also to be employed 
‘in pastoral duties. Besides the school, 
all the medical cares of the station fall 
-onme. Every missionary is obliged to 
‘turn physician more or less, and it is no 
| little tax on my time to attend on their 


| calls, though it is but little | know about 


medicine. These things, aside from the 
| pastoral labors of a church of sixty-five 


20 
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members, and the cares of a family, and 
the sale of native books, will readily ex- 
plain why I cannot spend much time in 
Itinerating, how important soever it 

might be, and important I certainly do || 
deem it. I wish I could only be at leisure 
to devote more time to it, but cannot, |! 
where schools are so important, and| 
where there is no one to divide the labor. || 
If we do not now make some special ef- 
forts for the children, we shall soon see 


another race of heathen around our || 


doors, after having spent all our energies |, 
on the old and grey-headed, on whom 
more than half our labor is lost, because || 
their habits are confirmed. We now 
need greatly, aid in schools, and I do 


hope and pray God will send it. The|! 
people must be enlightened, or we shall || 


not see intelligent stable Christians. It || 
is yours to provide laborers. It is ours 
to Jabor; and God’s to send down the 
blessing. The means properly used he 
will bless, we cannot doubt. Pray for|' 
us, therefore, and send us soon men who |! 
will enter heart and hand into the work. 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF DOCT. 
WILLIAMSON, DATED AT LAC QUI 
PARLE. 


Aw account of the arrival and settlement of 
Doct. Williamson and his associates at Lac 
qui Parle, was given at page 436 of the last 
volume. This tribe of Indians are generally || 
called Sioux by the whites who have inter- || 
course with them, though the name by which 
they denominate themselves is Dakotas. They 
are said to be akin to the Osages, and to 
speak a language nearly resembling that of || 
the latter tribe; among whom there is a pre- 
valent tradition that their ancestors emigrat- 
ed from the north, spreading themselves || 
over the prairies from the Missouri to the 
Arkansas rivers, and even considerably fur- || 
ther to the southward. 

At the date of this letter, October 15th, 
Doct. Williamson had been at Lae qui 
Parle but a few months, and from ignorance || 
of the language, and want of interpreters, || 
he had scarcely hegun to give religious in- 
structions. His school. also, just commenc- 
ed, was struggling with disadvantages, || 
arising from the want of a suitable building, 
aud the requisite books.—The following 
statements relate to the 
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Population—Pupils in School. 


The Dakota population living on and 
near the Mississippi and St. Peter’s, may 
jbe safely estimated at 6,000 or 8,000 
‘souls. These live in twenty-five or 
thirty villages along a crooked line of 
500 or 600 miles, travelling distance. 
| This may serve to show you ‘how inade- 
quate in numbers are those you have 
sent to this tribe for the work before us. 
But few as we are in numbers, unless we 
shall be spared and prospered beyond 
, other missionaries, it is not probable we 
‘shall all live till we have learned the 
‘language. I feel, therefore, that it is de- 
| sirable you should send to this tribe, as 
soon as God shall enable you to do so, a 
| good man, of good talents and thorough 
education, to learn the language, pre- 
| pare books, translate the Scriptures, etc. 
[ shall aim to do what I can in this way, 
| but hope God will enable you to send us 
a helper who may be able to do work of 
this kind faster and better than myself, 
or any other who has come to labor for 
the spiritual good of the Dakotas. 


Under date of November 13th Doct. Wil- 
| liamson adds— 


| Miss Poage is doing what she can at 
‘teaching. Though she has to teach in 
the house in which we live, and much of 
her time has of late been necessarily 
employed in attending to various domes- 
tic concerns, the number of her scholars 
| continues to increase. The average daily 
‘attendance has been for the last four 
| weeks, that is, since this letter was com- 
|menced, fourteen or fifteen, for the last 
\two weeks it has been seventeen or 
eighteen. In these two weeks twenty- 
| two in al] have attended, twenty-one of 
whom were in to-day. The absent one 
|is sick. Nine of these can spell in two 
| or three syllables, and read in easy les- 
|sons. Most of the others have made but 
little progress, having attended but for a 
short time, or being inattentive when 
they do come. You must not suppose 
|our school is like many you have seen, 
| where the scholars are all coilected at 
one time. Here one or two, or half a 
dozen come in and sit down, say a 
| lesson, and then get up and run away to 
make room for others. 

When the Indians come in from 
| their hunts, I think if we had a house 
to receive them, we might easily have 
}as many scholars as two teachers could 
‘attend to. We shall need another teach- 


| 
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er next summer, if we attempt to teach 
them in their own language. 


One week later, in a letter inserted in the 
Cincinnati Journal, Doct. Williamson gives 
some account of their 


Habits and Manner of Life. 


All the Sioux use the same language. 
This language is entirely different from 
that of the Ojibwas, their neighbors on 
the east and north, and I believe, has lit- 
tle or no resemblance to that of any of 
the tribes who live, or have lived east of 
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and one of beans and pumpkins. They 
have no kind of fence, nor have they 
much need of one, for they have no cat- 
tle nor hogs, and they usually keep their 
horses tied at the season of the year 
when their corn is growing. 

In cultivating the earth they use only 
hoes, and many of them are but poorly 
furnished with these.—The seasons here 
are too short to raise any of the kinds 
of corn commonly cultivated in Ohio. 
Most of what is planted here, is of the 
small kind, known by the naine of Man- 
dan corn. 

Gathering the corn, as well as what- 
| ever else pertains to cultivating the 


| 








the Mississippi river, except the Winne- 
bagoes. It is said to be similar to that 
of the Osages, and several other tribes 
living south and west of the Missouri. 
The country of the Sioux is chiefly be- | 
tween the 43d degree and 49th degree | 
of north latitude, and has been inhabited | 
by the same tribe for two hundred years. 
At least nine tenths, perhaps as much as 
ninety-nine hundredths of it is prairie. 
The Sioux tent or lodge is very simi- 
lar to the movable dwelling of the Paw- | 
nees, well described by Mr. Dunbar in| 


| 





‘earth, is considered to be the business 
of the women. They gather it in their 
blankets and carry it to the scaffold on 
which they stand to drive off the birds. 
Here it is thrown in a heap, exposed to 
the sun till the husks begin to wilt. 
These husks are then stripped from the 
corn, but most of them still left attached 
to the cob. The husks of many ears still 
fast to the ear, are then platted together 
into a long string, by which the corn is 
‘suspended over a hole to dry. After 
|hanging for several weeks exposed to 





the Missionary Herald for September.— | the weather till it is entirely freed from 
The Sioux which I have seen, have not'|| moisture, the corn is threshed off the 
generally any rush mats, instead of |! cobs and put in bags made of skins, or of 


which they use dry grass or pieces of | 
bark. Nor are they careful to place the | 
slit which serves for a door toward the | 
east, but put it where they suppose it | 
will be best sheltered from the wind, | 
which, since I have been here, has blown | 
chiefly from the north. In these conical 
tents, composed usually of seven or eight | 
buffalo’s skins dressed like buckskin, | 
sewed together, and stretched on poles, 
the wandering Dakotas live at all sea- | 
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small fibres of lynn bark wove together 
with the fingers. 

The smallest and most unripe ears, 
are prepared in a different way. The 
‘husks being entirely torn off, they are 
| boiled, then the corn is shelled and dried 
by being strewed thin, where it will 
be exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
When thoroughly dried, it is put in bags, 
| same as the o ver. Whenthe corn is suf- 
ficiently dried, it is put in sacks, con- 





sons, and they are the dwellings of all | 


y |taining from one to two bushels each, 
who can obtain them, when on their | 


| and put away in what are called caches 
hunts and during winter. At this sea- | by the traders. These are made by dig- 
son of the year, they usually pitch their || ging a circular hole about eighteen 
tents in the thickest woods they can || inches in diameter, perpendicularly one 
find, and obtain water by gathering and | or two feet deep, and then enlarging it 
dissolving the snow, even when encamp- || in the form of an earth oven, till of suf- 
ed on the bank of a river. The Dakotas || ficient size to contain what they have to 
who live.on the Mississippi and St.|! put into it. They are usually five or six 
Peter’s generally raise some corn. Some | feet in diameter at the bottom, and as 
of them also plant a few beans and pump- | much in depth. The bottom and sides 
kins, and some of those who live near||are lined with dry grass on which the 
Fort Snelling plant potatoes. About || sacks of corn are placed. Dry grass is 
seventy families plant their corn within | also put on top of the corn, till it is filled 
a mile of this place. Several of these |except the perpendicular part. This is 
families cultivate one or two acres each, || filled with earth which is stamped down 
and perhaps some even more than two. || firmly. Corn thus laid away, keeps dry 
The cultivated spots are so irregular in || and good from September till April under 
form, that it is difficult to determine their | ground. 

size, but I doubt whether they all, taken|' When buffalo and elk were numerous 





together, amount to fifty acres of corn, on the plains of the St. Peter’s as they 











were twenty years ago, every Dakota’! 
family could own a skin lodge in which 
to live durimg the winter. This is not! 
now the case. The buffalo are killed or 
driven beyond the reach of the Dakotas, 
who plant corn on the St. Peter’s. Elk, 
deer, and bear are extremely scarce. 
Consequently the skin tents must be-| 
come very scarce in a few years. Al- 
ready there are many families who have 
none. Some of these get in with those 
who have, and two or three families, eom- | 
prising perhaps a dozen persons, and half | 
as many dogs, cook, eat, and sleep during 
a long winter in a conical tent about 
twelve feet in diameter at the base and 
six or eight feet in height at the apex. | 

Soine, when the snow-storms of winter , 
drive them from their suinmer houses re- i 
tire into the woods and set up poles as if” 
for a skin tent in form and dimensions | 
and cover with pieces of ‘bark and dry | 
grass instead of skins which they have | 
not and cannot obtain. 

Since I commenced writing this letter, | 
I have been in a dwelling of the size and | 
kind last described for the purpose of 
administering medical aid to a girl af- | 
flicted with paralysis of her lower ex- | 
tremities in consequence of a disease in | 
her spine. If Christians who live in com- | 
fort in Ohio could have been with me 
to see her, they would fee] more for the 
heathen than most of them do. I cannot, 
however, in this letter give you an idea 
of her situation. To do this correctly, 
would require a whole sheet. Three 
families, consisting in all of nine or ten 
persons, dwell together. The mother of 
my patient is a widow, and has besides 
her two smaller children to provide for. 
The evening before, in taking a walk, I 
found a skunk or polecat in my path, and 
killed it. Meeting a woman shortly af- 
terwards, and knowing that the Dakotas 
eat these animals, I informed her where | 
she might find it. The mother of my} 
patient had heard of it, and told me she 
wished I had given it to her, for it was) 
good to eat. 

Flesh of every kind is such a rarity | 
with the Dakotas of these parts, that they 
eat every kind of quadrupeds and fowls 
— can obtain. Not only deer, bear, 
and squirrels, grouse, ducks and geese, 
but muskrats, otters, wolves, foxes, and 
badgers, cranes, hawks, and owls. They 
eat not only what is properly called the 
flesh of these animals, but every part 
which can be supposed to contain nutri- 
ment. The heads, feet, and entrails, and 
the skins, if they be not valuable as an 
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off the larger bones, they break them and 
boil them to get any little oil they may 
contain to mix with their corn. Exclu- 
sive of their corn, their food consists in 
winter, chiefly of muskrats, badgers, ot- 
ters, and raccoons; in the spring, of fish 
and roots which the earth prodaces spon- 
taneously, with some ducks; in the sum- 
iner, roots, fish, wild pigeons, and cranes; 
in autumn, wild ducks, geese, and musk- 
rats. Muskrat skins are the principal 
article of traffic, whieh their country af- 
fords. With these, they purchase guns, 
ammunition, blankets, and whatever else 
they can, as kettles for boiling their food, 
coarse clothing, looking-glasses, and 
other trinkets. Tobacco also is an arti- 
cle in great demand among them, for 
they all, as far as I have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing, smoke. They would 
also purchase ardent spirits, and do so 
when they can, but the traders here do 
not furnish them with this poison. Ex- 
cept that they suffer less in this respect 
than some other tribes, I believe the Da- 
kotas of the Mississippi and St. Peter’s 
are among the poorest and most ignorant 
of the North American Indians. They 
have a miserable life in this world, and 
know nothing of a better. I have heard 
from those who have lived among the 
Dakotas, several aceounts about their 
belief of a future state. If these accounts 
were really ever obtained from full- 
blooded Dakotas, I believe they are but 
the echo of what these Dakotas have 
learned from white men, who have lived 
among them. Sometime since, I, through 
an interpreter, asked a middle aged man 
related to the principal chief in this 
neighborhood, what would become of 
him when he died? He replied, he did 
not know. I asked him if any of 
him would live after his body died. He 
said he did not know. I asked what his 
parents had told him about these things. 
He replied, his parents had never told 
him any thing about those things, for 
they did not know any thing to tell him. 
Others have given the same or similar 
answers to similar questions. 

God has in several respects prospered 
us here, not only beyond our deserts, but 
beyond our hopes. We have been bless- 
ed with health and the favor of those 
about us, and Miss Poage has been ena- 
bled to gather into school more than 
twenty scholars, nine of whom begin to 
read. Still, we have scarcely entered 
on our work. A difficult language is to 
be learned before we can tell the poor 
Dakotas of a crucified Savior. 























1836. 
Proceedings of 
FOREIGN. 
MISSION OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY 


SOCIETY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Attempts of the Government to Suppress 
Christianity. 


Tue following is a brief statement made by 
the officers of the London Missionary So- 
ciety of the present state and prospects of 
their mission in the island of Madagascar. 
The most important events in the history of 
this mission may be learned by consulting 
vols. xxi, p. 181; xxv, 194; xxvii, 391; 
xxviii, 23, 159, 340; xxix, 377; xxxi, 194. 
When the native hostility of the human 
heart to the christian doctrines and precepts, 
together with the uncompromising warfare 
which Christianity must necessarily wage 
with the opinions, habits, and usages of an 
idolatrous and savage people, are consider- 
ed, there will be seen to be much more 
cause to admire the overruling providence 
of God, that such reverses as are here de- 
tailed are not a part of the record of almost 
every mission, than of alarm and despon- 
dency that they have occurred three or four 
times within the period of modern missionary 
operations. 


Ever since its commencement, in 1818, 
the mission in Madagascar has been regard- 
ed with lively concern by a large portion of 
the christian community. The events that 
have marked its progress have been more 
decisive and striking than those which usual- 
ly attend the early history of missions to the 
heathen; while the multitudes involved in the 
occurrences by which the mission has been 
affected, the sanguinary character of some 
of those events, and the startling rapidity 
with which the prospects of the mission 
have undergone the most entire change, 
have given intensity to the interest with 
which tidings of its progress have been re- 
ceived. After reviewing the mission at the 
close of 1834, the directors presented an en- 
couraging outline of its history and results, 
down to the latest period at which intelli- 
gence had been received:— 

“The letters trom the brethren, published 
in the Missionary Chronicle for the month 
of July last, announced the pleasing tidings 
that the attendance on the means of public 
instruction was increasing; and, correspond- 
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ing with this augmented attendance, had 
been the growing attention paid by meny of 
the hearers to the word of life, and afforded 
grounds for hope that the general attention 
given by the natives was the result of a deep 
conviction on their minds of the truth, the 
value, and the excellency of the gospel. 
The preached word was listened to atten- 
tively, and the Scriptures were earnestly 
sought and diligently examined. 

“There were also several prayer-meetings 
held in the town during the week evenings. 
The two principal circumstances which the 
brethren noticed in connection with these 
meetings were, first, that a spirit of prayer 
was increasing among the people; and, 
second, that these meetings were convened 
and conducted by natives themselves. They 
frequently requested the attendance of the 
brethren to give an exhortation and to lead 
the service; but the meetings were held in 
their own residences; the native Christians 
considered themselves as acting on their 
own convictions, and from a consideration 
of personal obligation to employ the means 
in their power for spreading around their 
respective neighborhoods the knowledge of 
the true God, and of eternal life. 

“It was not, however, exclusively in con- 
nection with the stations that fell immediate- 
ly under the personal observation of the 
missionaries, that a spirit of hearing and in- 
quiry was awakened. God appeared to 
manifest his purposes of mercy to the Mala- 
gasse in raising up an agency of his own 
from among themselves to carry on his own 
work; thus supplying the exigencies of his 
cause by their unexpected instrumentality, 
and so compensating for the lack of foreign 
laborers. Applications from the natives for 
books, especially for the Scriptures, were 
very numerous.” 

Such was the substance of the tidings for- 
warded at the close of 1834, and already 
given to the public. 

But the aspect of the mission in Madagas- 
car, lately so bright with promise, has un- 
dergone a melancholy reverse. The latest 
intelligence that has reached us is peculiarly 
afflictive and distressing; and it is our pain- 
ful duty to announce to the friends of mis- 
sions that the visible progress of the truth 
is, for the present, to all human appearance, 
and so far as the power of man can prevail, 
entirely interrupted in Madagasetar. 

By accounts forwarded in March last, we 
learn that the queen and the government had 
received reports from different parts of the 
country of the decline of all respect for the 
objects of religious veneration and the estab- 
lished usages of superstition, long regarded 
| as sacred; the neglect of sacred » and 
‘the freedom with which the people dared to 
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speak of the light esteem in which they held 
the charms, amulets, and other symbols of 
superstitious power; together with the multi- 
tudes that were seeking after a knowledge 
of the true God, and the extent to which 
meetings for prayer prevailed. These re- 
ports, together with some discovery of the 
effect of the principles of Christianity on the 
minds of the people, that they were regard- 
ed by those who embraced them as supreme, 
and raised their professors above the fear 
of death when life could not be preserved 
without dishonor to God, excited the alarm 
and the anger of the queen. All amuse- 
ments, music, dancing, etc., ceased at the 
court-yard for nearly a fortnight, as if some 
fearful calamity had befallen the nation; and, 
after the first paroxysms of anger had sub- 
sided, and the suspense and silence that 
followed had passed, means of a most deci- 
sive character were taken to stay the pro- 
gress of change. The queen issued her 
solemn edict against Christianity, forbidding, 
under the most fearful penalties, all measures 
for its promotion, and proclaimed her de- 
termination to revive to the utmost the 
ancient customs and established superstitions 
of the country. ‘ 

On the first of March a public kabary, or 
national assembly, was held, at which the 
sovereign proclaimed formally, with all the 
means of intimidation the government could 
command, her determination to suppress 
Christianity. The ‘whole population, from 
an immense distance around the capital, 
male and female, old and young, civil and 
military, was colleeted on the occasion. 
The day was ushered in by the tremendous 
firing of cannon—not to excite feelings of 
joy, but to strike terror into the hearts of the 
people. The message was announced and 
enforced by the judges and chief military 
officers. The queen sent to express her in- 
dignation that any of her people had dared 
to depart from ancient and established 
usages—to despise the idols—to neglect di- 
vinations—to pray in new and unheard-of 
names (Jehovah and Jesus)—to observe the 
Sabbath—imitate the custom of Europeans 
in those things—using forms of expression 
about faith, obedience, ete.—assembling for 
prayer-meetings in private houses—changing 
the mode of swearing—and allowing their 
slaves to learn to read. Every thing of the 
kind was then most solemnly and authorita- 
tively forbidden, together with whatever, 
whether distinctly named or not, had a ten- 
dency to change established usages in relig- 
ion. One month was given to the people to 
come forward and accuse themselves of 
whatever they had done in connection with 
all these things, particularly all who had 
been baptised—all who had attended eve- 
ning prayer-meetings—all who had voluntar- 
ily learned to read, or attended public wor- 
ship. All in possession of honors, civil or 
military, who had done more than simply 
learn to read—all who had attended, with 
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any frequency, places of worship, especially 
private prayer-meetings, were degraded in 
rank. The mass of the people who had be- 
come implicated, to pay a fine according to 
their districts: the most diligent to lose more 
than half their rank, and the senior teachers 
the same. The punishment may, in some 
sense, be considered moderate;—no life is 
taken away: and this may be accounted for 
by the fact that the law, now implicating so 
many, is an ex post facto law, and could not 
well be made severe; and a further reason 
may be, that such great numbers of all 
classes were involved, including many of the 
principal families in the country. The only 
thing allowed was, teaching the children in 
the schools numeration on the slate. The 
name of Jesus must not be invoked. The 
very recollection of the instructions given 
by the missionaries is forbidden;—all this 
under pain of death to the offender, confis- 
cation of property, and slavery to the wife 
and children. The missionaries, as foreign- 
ers, are allowed to practise their own forms 
of worship. 

Under trials so unexpected and severe it 
is cheering to believe that many of the na- 
tive Christians exhibited the utmost firmness 
of principle; and, though strongly urged by 
admonitions and threats to renounce belief 
in the true God, and worship the idols, sun, 
moon, etc., they stood firm, and unhesita- 
tingly declared that their minds were made 
up: they would pray to none but God, and 
they would suffer death rather than render 
to idols the homage due to Him. 

“Thus far the enemy is allowed to tri- 
umph. How soothing,” as one of the 
brethren observes, “is the refuge of Jeho- 
vah’s immutable promises on such a day as 
this; and how consoling to refiect that, from 
the very nature of divine truth, and the ex- 
treme folly of idolatry, no earthly persecu- 
tion can reinstate the once converted Chris- 
tian’s affections on a senseless block for the 
spiritual presence of the eternal God.” 
Many, it is believed, are the delightful in- 
stances of this truth, and many are the idol- 
aters of rank, who feel that it is indeed too 
late to make the most despicable slave who 
can read his Testament dread the block, at 
which the idolater, however terribly armed 
with human power, trembles. These tidings 
have been received by the directors with 
those feelings of devout submission to the 
divine will, who has thus seen fit to allow 
the faith and patience of the missionaries in 
the field to be brought to these painful trials, 
and of sincere and affectionate sympathy to- 
wards the brethren, their families, and the 
afflicted and persecuted native Christians, 
which, they believe, will be very generally 
shared by the members of the society and 
the friends of missions throughout the land. 
It is just cause for grateful thanksgiving un- 
to the Most High, that our brethren have 
been safe amidst the storm; that they had 
no reason to apprehend any personal injury, 
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and were not obliged to fly from their post. 
It is earnestly hoped they will be able to 
remain, and cheer by their presence the 
scattered and defenceless flock whom the 
Great Shepherd has honored them as the in- 
struments of bringing to his fold, until the 
present calamity shall be past; and these 
events, painful as they now appear, shall, as 
we know they ultimately will, turn to the 
furtherance of the gospel there. “Why do | 
the heathen rage, and the people imagine a/| 
vain thing? The kings of the earth set 
themselves, and the rulers take counsel to- 
gether, against the Lord, and against his 
anointed, saying, Let us break their bands 
asunder, and cast away their cords from 
us. He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh; the Lord shall have them in de- 
rision.”” 

The brethren in Madagascar have often 
implored the prayers of the British churches, 
but they never needed them more than at 
the present time; and, besides remembering 
them at the footstool of mercy on ordinary 
occasions, the directors would earnestly re- 
commend that at the monthly missionary 
prayer meetings, in the present month, or, 
when this cannot be done, at some early con- 
venient season, the circumstances of this im- 
portant mission be made the subject of spe- 
cial petitions to the Most High, that he 
would continue his precious care over our 
brethren and the afflicted native Christians, 
unto whom “it is given, in the behalf of 
Christ, not only to believe on him, but to 
suffer for his sake;” that they may be pre- 
served—“stand fast in one spirit, with one 
mind, and be in nothing terrified by their 
adversaries;” that he would change the 
hearts of those who now persecute them, 
and make them partakers of the blessedness 
of that people whose God is the Lord. 

The friends of missions, deeply as they | 
may mourn over this calamity, will neither 
be surprised nor discouraged; they will re- 
gard it, taken in connection with other cir- 
cumstances, in confirmation of the good 
work the Lord has been carrying forward in 
Madagascar; and while they call upon him 
in their day of trouble, they will rejoice in 
the assurance, that the wrath of man shall 
finally praise him, while the remainder of 
that wrath he will restrain. That his Son 
shall have the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for his 
possession, is an irreversible decree; and in 
effecting this the Most High himself hath de- 
clared, “I will work, and who shall let it, or 
hinder or turn it back?” 


AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN CHRISTIANS, 
ON BEHALF OF BRITISH INDIA. 


ArPpEAts like the following are most appro- 
priate—Coming from the friends of Christ 
and of human salvation, who reside among 
the heathen, and are eye-witnesses of their 
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idolatry and delusion, their degradation and 
suffering, and of their destitution of all the 
appointed means of intellectual and religious 
improvement; and addressed to those who 
have in their hands the means of spreading 
Christianity over the globe—they should 
sink into the heart of every christian man 
and woman, and especially of every minister 
and candidate for the ministry, and lead 
each to ask himself, before God, and as in 
the open view of the judgment, and of the 
joys and woes of an eternal retribution, 
What more can I do for the heathen? A 
similar appeal has been sent to the churches 
in the British empire. 


Dear brethren—We appeal to you in the 
name of our common Lord, on behalf of the 
spiritual wants of the people among whom 
we are called to labor in the province of 
Bengal. We do so at a most interesting 
and critical period in the history of India. 
By various means, but especially through 
the instrumentality of missionaries of various 
denominations, an important crisis is evi- 
dently approaching. The Bible has been 
translated, schools have been established, 
and instruction disseminated, calculated to 
shake the confidence of the people in those 
systems, under which their consciences have 
so long been fettered, and which are based 
not only on theological but philosophical 
error. Tracts have been composed and 
dispersed. The gospel, in its purity, has 
been preached; and the result of these ef- 
forts has been a gradual and sensible awak- 
ening of mind among the people, who ap- 
pear rising from the slumber of ages, and 
manifesting a spirit of inquiry unknown in 
the country before. But whilst we view 
these appearances with thankfulness, we re- 
joice with trembling; for whatever direction 
the spirit of inquiry shall take, will material- 
ly affect the present and future ages. For 
this period of interest the church has long 
prayed. Will she now embrace the oppor- 
tunity offered to bring the millions of India 
into subjection to Jesus? We have prayed 
the great Head of the church, and appear- 
ances evidence his answer to our supplica- 
tions; and we have good hope, the day is 
not far distant when a more complete ac- 
complishment of his promise will be mani- 
fest. It is to be seen whether the church 
will now put forth that energy she possesses, 
and improve by prompt and vigorous mea- 
sures the approaching crisis. Shall we 
make it appear we love our property and 
our time better than the souls of men? 
There is but one exception to the otherwise 
highly encouraging aspect; but this is of the 
highest importance: it is a dark shade in the 
midst of the rising brightness: it is a want 
of men. The soil is ready for the reception 
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of the seed, and the seed ready to be sown, 
—but where are the husbandmen? In some 
places it has been scattered abroad, and the 
fields are white for the harvest,—but where 
are the reapers? Congregations large and 
attentive might be procured every day, but 
we have no men! Schools might be estab- 
lished on christian principles, but we have 
no men! Humanly speaking, souls might be 
saved; but how can they hear without a 
preacher? 

These are the interesting but painful cir- 
cumstances in which we are daily placed; 
opportunities offering for glorifying God, 
without the ability to embrace or improve 
them; like Moses we stand between the liv- 
ing and the dead, but we cannot like him 
point the dying thousands to the source of 
live and salvation, we see year afler year 
thousands borne by the irresistible flood of 
time to the depths of hell, without being 
able in the majority of instances to do more 
than look on and weep. 

We do not hesitate to say, that this has 
accelerated the death of many of our most 
devoted brethren. In mercy, therefore, to 
those already in the field, as well as in 
compassion to the heathen, we pray you, 
send us more men! The present state of 
India must not pass unimproved by the 
christian church. It is the infancy of a na- 
tion’s thoughtfulness. Whatever cast then 
be given to that thought, will be stamped 
upon its maturer years. This is an impres- 
sion not confined to the missionaries’ bseast; 
it is generally felt, that if India is to be 
either religiously or politically regenerated, 
this is the time. Government under this im- 
pression have determined to give a system 
of education to the people. From this sys- 
tem, religion is carefully excluded. It re- 
mains therefore with you, whether this in- 
crease of knowledge shall prove a blessing 
or a curse to the natives of India. Knowl- 
edge without religion is, alas! too often, if 
not generally, the parent of infidelity and 
scepticism. ‘The world by wisdom knew 
not God.” 

The religious regeneration of India is the 
work of missionaries: other efforts may trim 
the branches of that deadly Upas which has 
spread its poisonous and destroying foliage 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
but their’s strike at its very root, and cut off 
the source of the evil. This is not an in- 
terested view Of missionary labor: our late 
respected governor-general, whose knowl- 
edge of missionary character, labor, and of 
the native habits, were not limited, in reply 
to an address presented at his departure by 
a missionary deputation, said, 

“There is, I understand, in England, a 
large class of excellent persons, who con- 
sider as a compromise of principle the pro- 
tection afforded to the religions of the coun- 
try, and would gladly induce more active in- 
terference on the part of the ruling power 
in the diffusion of Christianity. They may 
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be assured, that a more grievous error could 
not be entertained. The recollection of past 
ages, when conversion, By whajever means, 
by fire and sword, if persuasion failed,—was 
the first care of the conqueror, is not obliter- 
ated from the memory or apprehensions of 
the people; and the greatest obstacle to the 
cause they espouse would be the distrust any 
decided intervention of the supreme author- 
ity would inevitably create. The extension 
of episcopacy was not without objection, as 
involving the great principle of neutrality. 
Known as this great dignitary is, to derive 
his office from the crown, and bearing al- 
ways the rank and character of one of the 
highest officers of the state, it is difficult for 
the public to see him in his other capacity 
of head and patron of the church missiona- 
ries, without having the suspicion that the 
government must have some connection with 
and interest in their proceedings. We may 
rely with confidence on the exercise of the 
greatest caution in this respect, on the part 
of our excellent diocesan, but that caution is 
now and will always be particularly called for. 

‘Being as anxious as any of these excel- 
lent persons for the diffusion of Christianity 
through all countries, but knowing better 
than they do the ground we stand upon, my 
humble advice to them is, Rely exclusively 
upon the humble, pious, and learned mis- 
sionary. His labors, diuested of all human 
power, create no distrust. Encourage edu- 
cation with all your means. The offer of 
religious truth in the school of the mission- 
ary is without objection. It is, or is not, 
accepted. If it is not, the other seeds of 
instruction may take root, and yield a rich 
and abundant harvest of improvement and 
future benefit. I would give them, as an 
example in support of this advice, the school 
founded exactly upon these principles, lately 
superintended by the estimable Mr. Duff, 
that has been attended with such unparallel- 
ed success. I would say to them, finally, 
that they could not send to India too many 
laborers in the vineyard, like those whom I 
have now the gratification of addressing.” 

We make no comment on such a tes- 
timony. 

The present number of missionaries is 
very inadequate, even to carry on the sta- 
tions already in existence, much less to ex- 
tend the sphere of their exertions, which 
would be so desirable. Many of them are 
already advanced in life, and must, in the 
ordinary course of events, soon be called 
from the field of conquest to the temple of 
reward. 

Men are needed to fill up their places. 
But how shall India be regenerated, without 
we have a large accession to our numbers? 
We can assure you, that although the field 
has now been occupied forty years, there are 
yet vast numbers not more than fifiy miles 
from this city that have never heard of the 
gospel, and are ‘‘perishing for lack of 
knowledge.” 
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Other powers do not sleep. Infidelity is | 
awake, nor are its conquests few. Deism 
can display its trophies. Popery, the blight 
of Christianity, has been aroused by the 
impulse, and is endeavoring to quell the 
spirit of inquiry by its unsecriptural mum- 
meries. 

The real benefactors of the world only 
sleep. With all deference to what you have 
done for India, we assert, that as far as the 
spiritual condition of this country is concern-* 
ed, the christian church appears to sleep. 
‘The conquests of truth are but few. How is 
this?’ Is it because infidelity and popery 
have their active and numerous agents in the 
field? At this time the Propaganda Fidei 
have sent to this city, men who have al- 
ready obtained great influence over the 
minds of the unwary. We only droop. But} 
we trust we shall net droop long. We look 
to you, churches of America, with hope and | 
confidence; next to our Lord, we rely on 
your prayers, sympathies, and energy. 
Shall we trust in vain? Oh, no! We be- 
lieve that our confidence is not misplaced. 
We believe that the Spirit which first kin- 
dled the missionary flame on the altar of the 
church, will not only maintain, but augment 
its lustre and brightness, until the whole 
world shall be cheered by its influence. 

We observe that what is done for India, 
must be done promptly. An Indian genera- 
tion does not exceed twenty years. The 
present generation will soon sleep in death, | 
and that race on which our best hopes rest, | 
the rising community, will soon be the men 
and women of India, and give a tone to so- 
ciety for ages. 

What is done for India must be done gen- 
erously. Christian brethren, rise to a mag- 
nanimity and benevolence, equal to the re- 
quirements of the gospel, and the wants of 
India. We need at this moment one hun- 
dred men to carry on the work efficiently. 
We pray—we entreat you, not to turn a 
deaf ear to this request: do not turn away 
from it as impracticable. If the gospel is to 
triumph in India,—and it is to triumph, for 
the Unchangeable hath declared it—the men 
must come, or the mission be carried on by 
other hands; for the purposes of God must 
be accomplished. Either therefore relin- 
quish the idea of India’s subjection to Christ, 
or send us a number of holy and devoted 
men. 

We do not say it with any idea of casting 
an imputation on the interest with which 
you must look upon such a field; but never- 
theless, we wish the American church to 
remember, that she has not a single mission- 
ary in Bengal, containing a population of 
not less than thirty millions. 

We look at this period with intense inter- 
est to the “schools of the prophets.”” Our 
eye rests with deep anxiety on those that 
are rising in the ministry. 

Perhaps, dear young brethren, you have 
not given the subject of missions a serious 
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and prayerful consideration. We ask this 
from you, at this general awakening of the 
world of mind. If the result of your inqui- 
ries be favorable to missionary enterprise, 
we pray you follow the dictates of an en- 
lightened conscience. Quench not the spirit. 
Let no motives of private interest, no love 
of ease, no feeling of natural affection, no 
prospects of temporal respectability, deter 
you from promptly giving yourselves to this 
noblest department of the noblest work in 
which man can engage. We ask, when you 
retire to the secresy of the closet, when you 
seek for repose in the shades of the evening, 
and when the beams of the morning demand 
your praise and prayers: think of the mil- 
lions of the heathen that are hastening to 
perdition, saying, No man careth for us. 

We have often appealed to those in the 
direction of different societies for aid. Their 
reply is, We cannot obtain men. Surely 
this must arise not from want of courage 
or devotedness on your part; but from want 
of that to which we have referred, a con- 
sideration of the subject. Let this stain no 
longer rest on those who are to be the fu- 
ture ministers at the altar of God. 

We do not urge this subject upon you as 
a mere matter of course, but from an imper- 
ative sense of duty, from a consciousness 
that it is our duty to lay before the church 
the present condition of this country, so that 
if that church should permit the present op- 
portunity to pass by unimproved, the blood 
of this people will be required, not at our 
hands, but at theirs. 

We entreat you, therefore, dear brethren, 
by the love you bear to Jesus, by the value 
you attach to the salvation of souls, and by 
the solemnities of the day of judgment, 
when we must render an account of our 
stewardship, listen to the cry of your breth- 
ren in the Lord. 

We remain, dear brethren, yours in the 
bonds of the gospel, 

(Signed,) Rev. G. Gogerly, A. F. La- 
croix, C. Piffard, J. Campbell, Dr. J. R. 
Vos, Lieut. Meik, Messrs. W. Cockburn, 
J. Bartlett, W. W. Eddis, C. Symes, A. 
Bedford, P. Hunt, J. W. Mackay, Members 
of the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

Rev. Thomas Boaz, Secretary, 

Calcutta, June 15, 1835. 











DOMESTIC. 


“PERMANENT TEMPERANCE DOCUMENTS,” 
BY THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE S80- 
CIETY. . 


The American Temperance Society has 
just issued a volume of 514 pages, under the 
foregoing title, compiled principally from the 
eight published reports of the society, and 
designed to embody the most important 
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facts and opinions collected by its labors. 
The work is stereotyped, and put at a very 
low price, with the intention of bringing it 
within reach of all, and circulating it very 
generally through the community. Every 
man who wishes to know the evils springing 
from the use of intoxicating drinks, and how 
great a ruin was threatening his country 
from this source; every one who wishes to 
confirm himse!f and family in the habits of 
abstinence from such drinks; every one who 
wishes to promote the peace, good order, 
and prosperity of his fellow-men, by exert- 
ing an influence in favor of the temperance 
reform; and every one who wishes to know 
how powerful moral causes are, when bless- 
ed of heaven, to check vice and promote 
virtue, and from thence to derive encour- 
agement for beginning and prosecuting be- 
nevolent endeavors,—should possess himself 
of this volume and carefully study it. It 
teaches also what remains to be done to 
There 
is no more suitable book for gratuitous dis- 
tribution, both by individuals and societies. 
The character and object of the work are 
well and briefly described in the introduc- 
tion, which is subjoined. 


complete the work of reformation. 


The great increase of drunkenness, with- 
in the last half century, among the people 
of the United States, led a number of phi- 
lanthropie individuals, in the year 1825, to 
consult together, upon the duty of making 
more united, systematic, and extended ef- 
forts for the prevention of this evil. Its 
cause was at once seen to be, the use of in- 
toxieating liquor; and its appropriate reme- 
dy, abstinence. It was also known, that the 
use of such liquor, as a beverage, is not 
only needless, but injurious to the health, 
the virtue, and the happiness of men. It 
was believed, that the facts which had been, 
and which might be collected, would prove 
this, to the satisfaction of every disinterest- 
ed and candid mind; and that if the knowl- 
edge of them were universally disseminated 
it would, with the divine blessing, do much 
toward changing the habits of the nation. 
It was thought therefore to be proper to 
make the experiment. For this purpose, 
was formed, on the 13th of February, 1826, 
the American Temperance Society. Its ob- 
ject is, by the diffusion of information, the 
exertion of kind moral influence, and the 
power of united, and consistent example, to 
effect such a change of sentiment and prac- 
tice, that drunkenness and all its evils will 
cease; and temperance, with its attendant 
benefits to the bodies and souls of men, will 


Gniversally prevail. This object the society 
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has now pursued for ten years; and the re- 
sults of its efforts, are presented to the con- 
sideration of the community, in the subse- 
quent volume. It is earnestly desired that 
a copy of this volume may be put into the 
hands of every preacher, lawyer, physician, 
magistrate, officer of government, secre- 
tary of a temperance society, teacher of 
youth, and educated young man, through- 
out the United States, and throughout the 
world. 
he principles, facts, and reasonings con- 
in this volume, have special reference 
to “alcohol, in the form of distilled liquor; 
but they will apply to it, in every other 
form, in proportion to its quantity, the fre- 
quency with which it is used, and its power 
to produce intoxication; or derangement of 
the regular and healthy action of the human 
system. The volume is divided into five 
parts, called Reports. These, however, are 
not so much reports of the operatiéns of the 
friends of temperance and their results, as 
reports of principles in the government of 
God, as illustrated by facts, with regard to 
men, which show, that for them to continue 
to use ardent spirit as a beverage, is a vio- 
lation of his laws; and will prove, by its 
consequences, that, “the way of transgres- 
sors is hard.” 

The first part shows that it is immoral to 
drink such liquor; and the second that it is 
immoral to manufacture, vend, or furnish it, 
to be drunk by others. The third part 
shows that the making, or continuing of laws 
which license men to sell ardent spirits to be 
used as a beverage, and thus teaching to 
the community that the drinking of it is 
right, and throwing over it the shield of 
legislative sanction and support, is also im- 
moral. The fourth part, exhibits those 
principles of divine revelation, which the 
above mentioned practices violate; and the 
fifth part, shows the manner in which alcohol, 
when used as a beverage, causes death to 
the bodies and souls of men. 

Hundreds of thousands of persons of. all 
ages, conditions, and employments, in view 
of its evils, have ceased to use it; and so 
far as they or others can discover, have 
been greatly benefited by the change. Let 
all do the same, and drunkenness will uni- 
versally and forever cease. Pauperism, 
crime, sickness, insanity, wretchedness, and 
premature death, will, to a great extent, 
be prevented. Health, virtue, and happi- 
ness will be increased; human life be pro- 
longed; the gospel, through grace, be more 
widely extended, and generally embraced; 
God be more highly honored, and souls in 
greater numbers be illuminated, purified, and 
saved. 

Each individual, therefore, into whose 
hand this volume may comey is most re- 
spectfully and earnestly entreated attentive- 
ly to peruse it; and if he has not already 
done it, seriously to inquire whether it is not 
his duty to renounce forever the use of in- 
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toxicating drink. He is also requested to 
communicate as extensively as possible 
the knowledge of the facts which the vol- 
ume contains; and to labor, in all suitable 
ways, to induce all persons to exemplify 
its principles, by a united and consistent 
example. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN COL- 
ONIZATION SOCIETY. 


THE report was presented at the nineteewth 
annual meeting, held December 15th, 1835. 


Financial Concerns.—Resides paying 
promptly the current expenses of the institu- 
tion, they have liquidated nearly $24,000 of 
the debt outstanding at the last annual meet- 
ing. Of the old debt, a balance of about 
$9,000 remains unpaid; an amount includ- 
ing some claims admitted since a statement 
of that debt was presented to the society at 
its meeting in 1834, items of interest and 
damages, and other incidental charges, not 
noticed on that occasion. In addition to 
this balance, several colonial drafts, amount- 
ing to upwards of $7,000, which became 
due near the close of the last year, are also 
still unpaid. In the adjustment of that bal- | 
ance, the managers anticipate no difficulty; | 
and they calculate on obtaining means for 
paying the drafts, from the proceeds of the 
legacy bequeathed to the society by the late 
Mr. Ireland of New Orleans, of which legacy 
only a very small portion has hitherto been 
realized. They hope, should the cause con- 
tinue to receive from its benevolent friends 
throughout the Union the degree of support 
which has hitherto been extended to it, that 
in the course of another year, the society 
will be free from debt, except what may be 
due to the holders of its stock. Legacies 
to a large amount are soon to be received. 

Colonists.—On the 4th of March 1835, the 
brig Rover left New Orleans for Liberia, 
and arrived at Monrovia about the first of 
May, with seventy-one emigrants, of whom 
three were from that city, and the residue 
from the State of Mississippi. Of the emi- | 
grants, twenty-six belonged to the estate of 
Mr. James Green, deceased, late of Adams 
county, Mississippi, had been selected from | 
one hundred and thirty and emancipated for 
their faithful services; and forty-three’ were 
from Claiborne county, having excellent 
characters and carrying with them property 
worth $10,000. At a public meeting held 
in New Orleans before their departure, they 
all formed themselves into a temperance so- 
ciety, on the principle of total abstinence. 
One of these emigrants carried with him pro- 
perty to the amount of $5,000. 

Thirty-seven recaptured Africans and 
eight manumitted slaves sailed from New | 
Orleans in May last, in the Louisiana, and | 
arrived at the colony in August, in good 
health. 
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On the 29th of June, the ship Indiana 
sailed from Savannah with sixty-three or 
sixty-five emigrants for the settlement form- 
ed at Bassa Cove, by the united avxiliary 
societies of New York and Pennsylvania. 
The disastrous circumstances of that settle- 
ment caused them to sojourn at Monrovia, 
where they arrived on the 19th of August. 

The improved condition of the affairs of 
the society has determined the managers to 
despatch a vessel during the present month 
to the colony with emigrants, provisions and 
other supplies, and instructions to that effect 
were some time since given to the agent at 
Norfolk, from which port it is intended that 
the vessel shall sail. She will carry about 
one hundred emigrants, of whom forty-two 
are manumitted slaves, and two are children 
brought from Africa.—It is also proposed to 
send early in the next year an expedition 
from New Orleans with from fifty to one 
hundred emigrants. Among them will be 
about twenty manumitted slaves. 

These intended accessions to the citizens 
of Liberia, though considerable, will make 
but a slight impression on the list of appli- 
cants for settlement in that country. It is as 
large, however, as the board deem it prudent 
to permit, until a period of yet nearer ap- 
proximation to financial prosperity, and of 
farther progress in the execution of plans 
which have been devised for developing the 
resources of Liberia, and for elevating her 
social condition. 

The Rev. John B. Pinney has retired 
from the office of governor, and Doct. Eze- 
kiel Skinner, the senior physician of the 
colony, has been appointed temporarily his 
successor. 

Colonial Improvements.—The situation of 
the colony has been improved by the erec- 
tion of new buildings for the accommodation 
of emigrants, and their stores; the agricul- 
ture of the colony has been extended and 
improved; some public buildings including a 
light-house were in progress; arrangements 
are made for introducing working animals, 
also wheels, cards, looms, ete.; and it is 
hoped that access may be had to a more 
elevated and healthful location for an inte- 
rior settlement. 

Education and Morals.—The schools af- 
ford very inadequate means for educating 
the children of the colony, and embrace 
A high school, and an ade- 
| quate system of common schools are greatly 
needed.—The temperate habits of the colo- 
nists are decidedly gratifying, 503 persons 
having signed the pledge of total abstinence 
within a few months after the organization of 
the society. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BAP- 
TIST GENERAL TRACT SOCIETY. 





Tue annual meeting was held in Philadel- 
| phia, January 6th, 1836, the president, Rev. 
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W. T. Brantly, presiding. Rev. Ira Allen, || 


the general agent, read the report, and Rev. 
president Babcock, and Rev. Messrs. Arm- 
strong and Hill addressed the meeting. 


Publications.—The number of tracts hay- 
ing become so considerable, it was deemed 
expedient to aim at enlarging their circula- 
tion, rather than to add to the society’s 
stock. Only six new publications have 
therefore been added to the series, increas- 
ing the number to 148. The titles of these 
are-—The Causes and Cure of Spiritual 
Darkness; The Substitute; Whither am I 
Going? Human Depravity Considered; Di- 
rections and Encouragements to all who are 
desirous of knowing what the Lord requires 
of them; The duty of giving an adequate 
Support to Ministers of the Gospel. Be- 
sides these, the society has eleven publiea- 
tions, embracing in all, with those in the 
regular series, 3,550 pages. 
pages are in permanent type. 

With reference to the wants of our own 
country, particularly that vast portion of it 
whose spiritual interests are most endanger- 
ed, it was resolved by the board, previous 
to the last annual meeting, to place a bound 
volume of the society’s publications in every 
accessible family in the States of Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Mis- 
sissippi. Three thousand copies of the vol- 
ume, entitled the Baptist Manual, have been 
printed, and the work of its distribution has 
been auspiciously commenced. 

Twenty thousand copies of the Tract 
Magazine have been circulated during the 
year, at an expense of $280. The receipts 


are $227 09, leaving the Magazine in debt || 


$52 61. 

The number of tracts printed during the 
year is 268,730, making 7,080,000 pages, be- 
ing an increase of 1,665,364 pages beyond 
the preceding year. 

The number of pages issued from the de- 
pository is 5,992,206, being an increase of 
1,713,822 pages beyond the preceding year. 

The number of pages remaining on hand 
is 2,837,036. 

The free grants of tracts which have been 
made during the year, amount to the sum of 
$1,196 21. 


Auziliaries and Depositories.—Payments 
have been received daring the year from 
two hundred and twenty-six auxiliaries; and 
the number of new societies which have been 
established, or reported to the board during 
the same period, is one hundred and fifty- 
eight. The number of the depositories of 
the societies publications is fifty-three, be- 
sides the general depository in Philadelphia. 

Agencies.—The aggregate time in which 
these agents have been employed is twenty- 
six months. The amount of their collections 
is $1,705,10, and pledges $879,95, making 
in all the sum of $2,585,05. 
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Funds.—There has been received into the 
| treasury during the year ending January 6, 
| 1836, the sum of $8,000 34, being an in- 
jerease beyond any preceding year of 
| $1,873 37. Of which $418 was for Burmah, 
$662 50 for the western states, and $334 55 
for the tract house. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF 
THE BLIND. 





| Tuts institution has now been in operation 

in Boston about three years, under the su- 
_ perintendence of Doct. Samuel G. Howe, and 
| at present affords instruction to forty-eight 


|blind pupils. A few extracts from the re- 


| port will be given for the purpose of making 
| its objects and the results of its operations 
more extensively known. 


The advantages of this system are now 
| very apparent; for although it has not been 
|in operation long enough to accomplish its 
| great end, the qualification of many blind 
for usefulness and independence in life, it has 
‘done much toward it, by increasing the con- 
| fidence of the pupils in their own resources. 
| Most of them find that they can receive as 
| good an intellectual education as those who 
| have sight; and those who have attended 
|to mechanical works, perceive that they 
|may, by industry and perseverance, gain 
| their own livelihood. 

| We consider this moral influence of our 
| institution upon the blind, as of no small im- 
| portance. 

| The great majority of our pupils were, on 
| their entrance, extremely ignorant, not hav- 
‘ing been taught even the simpler branches 
of common school education: they are now 
| well versed in the rudiments of them all. 
| They are generally familiar with the theo- 
| retical and practical parts of arithmetic; and 
|they have correct ideas of geography, and 
;of grammar. Some of them have studied 
| the French language, have made themselves 
| familiar with it, and can read and converse 
| with more correctness and fluency than the 
| generality of scholars of their age in our 
, best private schools. 

The upper classes are conversant with the 
| higher branches of arithmetie, with algebra, 
| and the principles of mathematics, and their 
| application to astronomy: they have a fair 
| knowledge of history, and of natural phi- 
| losophy. 
| One of the most gratifying results is the 
| facility which our pupils acquire of writing; 
|many of them are now capable of finishing 
| with their own hands, and without assistance, 
| very legible letters, which are sent by mail 

to their friends. They have also a method 
of writing to cach other, and the blind can 
|correspond with the blind when ever so 
| widely separated. 
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They have continued steadily to cultivate 
their musical powers; and many have laid 
the foundation for correct execution as 
organists, by long and patient study of the fin- 
gering on the piano. The Logerian system, 
which was introduced nearly a year ago, 
has proved entirely satisfactory; and by 
assistance of the cheiroplasts the hand is well 
formed. 

Vocal music has occupied also a consider- 
able share of attention, and the voices of 
many of the pupils begin to show how much 
may be done by untiring attention to exer- 
cise. 

One great facility, not possessed by any 
other English or American institution, is the 
possession of a beautiful and powerful press 
—invented and manufactured expressly for 
the purpose of printing for the blind. It was 
obtained at considerable expense after many 
experiments and trials with the common and 
power presses; and accompanied as it is by 
an extensive and perfect apparatus for print- 
ing, will soon give to the blind a better li- 
brary than now exists. Indeed, we believe 
that all the printing hitherto done for the 
blind in the English language, does not 
amount to one half already executed at our 
office; and yet how small is the amount 
compared to their wants! The Acts of the 
Apostles, a book of Psalms, Murray’s Gram- 
mar, a Spelling Book, an Introductory 
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Reading Book for children, the Dairyman’s 
Daughter, and Baxter’s Call, are all the 
books yet printed. We have in press, in- 
deed, and shall soon publish, the whole New 
Testament, thanks to the generous aid of 
the American,* Massachusetts, and the New 
York Ladies Bible Society; but still the 
wants are great, and as we have kept the 
printing fund apart from the general fund of 
the institation, we would call upon the pub- 
lic for aid in the work of printing for the 
blind. 

When it is considered that the improved 
formation and arrangement of the charac- 
ters by Dr. Howe, enables us to give the 
same quantity of matter in volumes of half 
the bulk formerly required, and at one 
fourth the expense, we have reason to be- 
lieve that the improvements _will be of 
general application and use in Pher institu- 
tions, both in our own country and Europe. 
It will be difficult to point out an undertak- 
ing more deserving of patronage, than that 
of opening to the blind those higher sources 
of instruction and intellectual pleasure which 
are so freely enjoyed by the rest of their 
more fortunate fellow-creatures. 





* The American Bible Society contributed $1,200, 
the Massachusetts $1,000, and the New York Ladies 
Bible Society, $800. Besides a donation to the fund 
of $250, received through Mr. Lathrop. 


American Board of Commissioners for foreign Missions. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 1) ed in teaching foreigners the Chinese lan- 
| guage, in printing barbarian books, and in 


Cuina.—Under date of September 11th, | acting as agents in prosecuting these objects; 





1835, Mr. Bridgman writes from Canton, 
that considerable progress had been made 
in the revision of the Scriptures in Chinese, 
both Messrs. Medhurst and J. R. Morrison 
being engaged in the work with himself. 
The revision had proceeded as far as the 
book of Numbers, in the Old Testament, 
and to the Epistles to the Corinthians, in the 
New. The printing had been suddenly in- 
terrupted, will be An 
abridged account of the expedition up the 


as seen below. 


Min river was inserted in the February num- 
ber, pp. 76—9. 


I have not time to give you a detail of all 


the circumstances which have caused an in- | 


. Soon 
ng se- 


terruption of the Chinese pri 
after the expedition up the Min, 


ries of complaints was sent up to the em-| 
Copies | 


peror by the governor of Fuhkeen. 
of those documents were at the same time 
sent to the governor at Canton. Not long 
afterwards an order was sent from Peking 
to all the maritime provinces, stating, among 
other things, that there were natives engag- 








and ordering all such “traitorous natives” to 
be searched out, seized, and pumshed. In 
the mean time Mr. Gutzlaff had commenced 
a pretty free distribution of books among the 
Chinese in Macao. Some of these fell into 
the hands of the chief Chinese magistrate of 
the place, and were by him sent up to the 
governor at Canton. The ‘traitorous na- 
tives”? soon got wind of all these proceed- 


,ings, and acted accordingly. The senior 





| Hong merchant, by an order from his supe- 


riors, favored me with a visit on the subject; 
and an official messenger was sent to Macao, 
who, with all his attendants, perished in the 
late typhoon. 

These things have caused us no little in- 
convenience and hindrance, but no personal 
injury. For several days all has been quiet. 
This evening, however, I have heard a re- 
port,—set on foot, I presume, by some evil- 
minded person, that the authorities are going 
to drive me from the “provincial city.’”’ It 
is true, nevertheless, that there is a secret 
order in the naahae’s office, to seize some of 
the men who were liberated last winter. 
The date of the order, and whether it will 
be acted on or not, I do not know. I heard 
of it early this morning, and the parties con- 
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cerned have, I believe, all been apprized of 
their danger. 

Such being the state of affairs here, we 
are determined to proceed immediately with 
arrangements for printing the Bible at Sin- 
gapore. Mr. Tracy will need much help,— 
all, and a great deal more, than you can 
send him. 


On the 26th of August, Messrs. Medhurst 
and Stevens commencéd a voyage up the 
eastern coast of China, in the American 
brig Huron, capt. Winsor, chartered for the 
purpose. There was no intention to engage 
in trade, and the vessel carried no contra- 
band articles. They proceeded to the pro- 
vince of Shantung, in latitude 36 or 37 de- 
grees, and then returned leisurely down the 
coast, visiting the cities and villages, talk- 
ing with the people, and distributing books, 
of which they gave away about 20,000. 


Cryton.—Messrs. Perry, Lawrence, Bal- 
lantine, and Webster, and their wives, who 
sailed from Boston in May last, arrived at 
Colombo, in Ceylon, on the 9th of Septem- 
ber. The two former proceeded to join the 
mission in Jaffna, while the two latter con- 
tinued their voyage to Bombay, being des- 
tined to the Mahratta mission. 


CHEROKEES.—-Negotiations preliminary 
to a treaty were held in the Cherokee coun- 
try, between some of the principal men on 
behalf of the tribe, and the Rev. J. F. 
Schermerhorn, on the part of the United 
States, and articles were agreed upon on 
the 29th of December last. The treaty was 
finally concluded by the same commissioner 
and a delegation sent by the Cherokees to 
the city of Washington, on the first of 
March. Should this treaty be approved by 
the president, and be ratified by the Senate, 
an end will be put to the protracted contro- 
versy between the Cherokees and the United 
States; and most of the former will probably 
soon retire to the country allotted to them 
west of the Mississippi river. 


Cuoctaws.—Early in January eight per- 
sons were admitted to the church at Whee- 
lock, and three at Bethabara. A good at- 
tention to religious instruction prevails, and 
instances of conversion are occurring. 


Pawnees AND Rocxy-Mountain In- 
p1ans.—Doct. Benedict Satterlee and wife, 
and Miss Palmer, from Ithaca; also Doct. 


Brief Notices— Donations. 











APRIL, 


Marcus Whitman and wife, from Rushville, 
and Rev. Henry H. Spalding and wife, 
from Prattsburg, State of New York, started 
for their fields of labor about the first of 
March. They proceed by way of the Ohio 
and Missouri rivers, to Council Bluffs, from 
whence Doct. 8S. and his associates go to the 
Pawnees to join Messrs. Dunbar and Allis, 
while the others continue their journey by 
land about 1,200 miles further west to the 
Nez Perces and Flat Head tribes, to com- 
mence a mission there. 
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Donations, 








FROM FEBRUARY IITH, To MARCH 10TH, 
INCLUSIVE. 


Addison co. Vt. Aux. So. E. Brewster, Tr. . 
Bridport, Gent. 55,73; la. 43,45; 
mon. con. 12,75; (of which to 
constitute Wittiam Rock woop 
an Honorary Member of the 


Bourd, 100;) 111 93 
Cornwall, Gent. 55; la. 28,77; 

mon. con 2,49; heirs of Mrs. 

L. T. 4,42; Mrs. C. B. T. for 

China, 4,81; 95 49 
Middlebury, Gent. 121; la. 83; 204 00 


New Haven, Gent. 71,88; Ia. 
28,51; for support of Rev. 8. B. 
Munger, Bombay, (of which to 
constitute Rev. Exocw Meap 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 50;) 100 39 

Weybridge, Contrib. in cong. so. 13 66—525 47 

Auburn and vic. N. Y. By H. Ivison, Jr. Agent, 

Auburn, So, of inquiry in theol. 


sem. 10 00 
Castile, 15 63 
Elbridge, Loammi Wicox, which 

constitutes him an Honorary 

Member of the Board, 200 00 
Gainsville, 46 87 
Groton, lst cong. so. to constitute 

Squtre Stone an Honorary 

Member of the Board, 108 50 
Jordan, Presb. chh. and cong. 12 00 
Lansing, Presb. chh. 9 81 
Port Byron, Presb. chh. 2 66 
Skaneateles, 16 04 
Springport, 4 00—425 51 


Cumberland co. Me. Aux. So. W. C. Mitchell, Tr. 


Falmouth, N. Merrill, 10 00 
Gorham, Benev. so. 50; mon. con. 

for Gorham mon. con. sch. in 

Ceylon, 60; 110 00 
North Yarmouth, 2d par. Ann. 

contrib. 14 15 
Portland, Mon. con. in 2d, 3d, and 

High-st. chhs. 190 50 
Pownal, Thanksgiv. contrib. 19; 

la. 14,05; 33 05 
Sacarappa, Mon. con. 27 00 
Scarboro’, Mon. con. (which and 

prev. dona. fr. gent. constitute 

Rev. mas Jameson an Hon- 

oral ber of the Board,) 2 30 
Standisf, Mon. con. 11,38; gent. 

5,80; la. 11; 28 18—435 18 


>? 
Esser co. North, Ms. Aux. So. J. Caldwell, Tr. 
Belleville, on. con. 13; la. 
(which and prev. dona. consti- 
tute Rev. Jonn C. Marcu an 


Honorary Member of the Board,) 43 00 
West Amesbury, Rev. Mr. Ea- 
ton’s so. 21 00 
West Newbury, Mon. con. 18 20-82 20 











1836. 


Esser co. South, Ms. Aux. So. J. Adams, Tr. 
Danvers, S. par. Gent. 59; la. 50,19; a = 
Essex, J. C. for Cher. miss. 

Hamilton, So. (which and prev. 

dona. constitute Rev. Mr. Kev- 

tery an Honorary Member of 

the Board,) 18 45 
Manchester, Rev. Mr. Emerson’s so. 71 00 
Marblehead, La. 106 07 
Salem, Tab. so. United mon. con. 

17,06; S. so. Mon. con. 17,05 

Crombie-st. chh. Mon. con. 5, 20; 39 81 
Wenham, So. 24 00—371 52 

Geneva and vic. N. Y. By C. A. Cook, oo 
Gorham, Presb. chh. 20 00 


Groveland, Presb. chh. 31 68 
Hector, Fem. sew. so. in presb. 

chh. 15; mon. con. 22,60; 37 60 
Junius, Rev. J. Merrill, 12; presb. 

chh. 12,50; 24 50 
Lyons, La. asso. in presb. chh. 


Bi, 2; coll. 31,09; mon. con. 40,83; 95 19 


Ovid, Presb. chh. 145 00 
Palmyra, Presb. chh. 29 32 
Romulus, Presb. chh. 54 00 


Walworth, Presb. chh. 4 00—441 29 
Grafton co. N. H. Aux. So. W. Green, Tr. 
Groton, Mon. con. 10 34 
Leomamnag, La. 8 00—18 34 
Greene co. N. Y. Aux. So. Rev. Dr. Porter, Tr. 
Catskill, D. C. 5; Mrs. R. Cros- 
well, 2; 7 00 
Coxsackie, Catharine Cornine, to 
constitute AxntHoNy M. Van 
Bercen an Hofiorary Member 
,- the Board, 100; J. I. Bronk, 
40; C. Dewitt, 20; 60 00—167 00 
Hartford co. Ct. Aux. So. J. R. Woodbridge, Tr. 
Avon, W. so. Gent. and la. 23 73 
East W indsor, Wapping so. La. 7 08 
Glastenbury, Mon. con. 2 00 
Hartford, Ist so. Mon. con. 16,09; 
N. so. Gent. 268,50; S. so. Coll. 
80,26; mon. con. 58,75; fem. juv. 


so. for China, 10; 433 60 





§26 41 
Ded. expenses paid bv aux. so. 1 00—525 41 
Litchfield co. Ct. Aux. So. C. L. 
Webb, Tr. (Of which fr. Har- 
winton, Jason Skinner, which 
constitutes him an Honorary 
Member of the Board, 100; New 
Preston, to constitute Rev. 
Henry Day an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Board, 50; North 
Corowall, Lydian so. 19,73; 
coll. 30,27; to constitute Rev. 
Watter Smita an Honorary 
Member of the Board; Ply- 
mouth, Mon. con. in cong. chh. 
and sv. for support of Rev. P. 
Parker in China, 23; chh. and 
ro. to constitute Rev. Erpuraim 
Lyman an Honorary Member 
of the Board, 100; Sharon, D. 
Gould, for David R. Gould in 
Ceylon, 12; Watertown, Fem. 
hea. sch. so. for fem. schools 
among the Mahrattas, 60;) 
Monroe co. N. ¥. Aux. So. E. Ely 

Albion, Ist presh. chh. and so. 

Barre, Ist cong. chh. to constitute 
Rev. JonatHan Hovey an Hon- 
orary Member of the Board, 

Byron, Fem. miss. so. 

Le Roy Valley, Presb. chh. 

Middleport, Presb. chh. 

Moscow, Presb. chh. and so. 

Ogden, Presb. chh. 

Pittsford, Presb. chh. 54,81; la. 
for. miss. so. 15; 

Ridgeway, Ist presb. chh. to con- 
stitute Rev. Joun THaLHIMER 
an Honorary Member of the 
Board, 

Rochester, Ist presb. chh. 44,25; 
do. sab. sch. 110; 3d presb. chh. 
45,60; Brick. presb ehh. 50,36; 


Donations. 
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do. sab. sch. 3d pay. for William 


Wisner in Ceylon, 20; 270 21 
Scottsville, W. H. Hanford, 10 00 
Sweden, Presb. chh. 12 00 


Yates, Presb. chh. 6 31 
York, Ist presb. chh. 
New Haven City, Ct. Aux. So. C. J. Salter, Tr. 
Mon. con. in Ist and united so. 
24,37; do. in Ist, 2d, and 3d soc. 
14; do. in 3d so. "10,88; do. in Ist 
and 2d chhs. 23,43; do. in Yale 
college, 24,04; sab. sch. in free 
ehh. for sab. sch. in Ceylon, 2; 
a friend, 1,25; int. 1; 97 
Ded. expenses paid by aux. so. 32—100 65 
New Haven co. East, Ct. Aux. So. 8. Frisbie, Tr. 
a North by ed rom and la. Se 40 00 
ew York Brooklyn, Aux. So. 
W. W. Chester, Tr. 
W. C. R. for Betsey Pratt and Jane 


Wallace in Ceylon, 40 00 
Oneida co. N. Y. Aux. So. A. Thomas, Tr. 
Cherry Valley, Mon. con. 50; 

coll. 88,50; em. miss. 80. § 755 159 25 
Exeter, 40 00 
Fayetteville, Presb. chh. 38 00 
Richfield Springs, 34 75 
Richland, Mon. con. 23 07 
Salisbury, Mon. con. \ 7 00 
Sandy C ‘reek, Presb. so. 11 50 
Sherburne, Rev. H. 8. 5; G. W. 

5; Mr. W. 3; Mrs. B.3 16 00 
Syracuse, A lady, 1 00 
Trenton, L. Younglove, ate 

so. and dona. 30; 38 00 
Warren, Mon. con. 5 00—373 57 

Piscataqua confer. of chhs. N. H., 8. Blake, Tr. 
(Of which fr. Exeter, Gent. and la. 120; 183 00 
South Middlesex Confer. of chhs. Ms. P. J » Tr. 
East Marlboro’, 22 5 
Saxonville, To constitute Rev. 

C. Kipper an Honorary Mem- 

ber of the Board, 50 57 
Sherburne, Rev. Mr. Lee’s so. 44 50 
Southboro’, Rev. Mr. Follett’s so. 26 24—143 56 

Sullivan co. N. H. Aux. So. J. Breck, Tr. 
Cornish, Gent. 35,54; la. (of which 

to constitute Rev. ALvaH 

Spavutpine an Honorary Mem- 

ber of the Board, 50;) 54,05; 89 59 

Falley «f the Mississippi. Aux. So. 
W. T. Truman, Cincinnati, O. Tr. 
Western Reserve aux. 80. 
Brooklyn, Mon. con. 32,50; Shef- 
field, Mon. con. 15; 
Michigan aur. so. 
Bloomfield, 2d chh. 9,87; Mon- 
roe, C. Noble, 50; Mrs. Noble, 
50; Pontiac, Chh. 20,85; St. 
Clair, Presb. chh. 16; less c. 
note, 1; 145 72—193 22 


Windsor co. Vt. Aux. So. Rev. J. Richards, Tr. 
Norwich North, Mon. con. 32 00 
40 00-——72 00 


Windsor, Gent. 
. char. so. Ms. H. Mills, Tr. 


Worcester co. relig 
Grafton, La, 20,33; mon. con. 87,48; = 81 


Millbury, Int. 00 
Northbridge, Mon. con. 9 56 
North Mendon, Chh. 13 00 
South Northbridge, Chh. 29 11 
Sutton, Gent. a2, 25; la. 33,75; 
mon. con. 156 13 
Upton, Gent. 2, 24; la. 36,47; 58 71 
Uxbridge, La. 44; a lady, for bi- 
bles for China, 12; gent. and 
mon. con. 37,12; to constitute 
Rev. D. A. GaosvENOR an Hon- 
orary Member of the Board, 50; 143 12 
Ward, Gent. and la. andmon.con. 91 47 
West Millbury, Gent. 45; la. 55,70; 
mon. con. 1,03 151 73—775 64 
Total from the above sources, $8,399 91 


VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONATIONS. 


Acton, Ms. Mon. con. and sub. 
10 00 


Acworth, N. H. Mias S. McPherson, 
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Albany, N. Y. 4th presb. chh. 
lover, Ms. Chapel cong. to constitute 
D. Tatcotrt Smitm an Honorary Member 
of the Board, 100; la. so. 62,62; teachers 
and scholars of Phillips acad. 88; coll. in 
W. par. 15; 

Ballston, N. ¥. Coll. 

Bailston Spa, N. Y Coll. and mon. con. 

Berkshire, N. Y. Mon. con. 

Beverly, Ms. Misses, for bibles for hea. chil. 

Boston, Ms. An officer of the army, 

Brewer, Me. Sab. sch. (of which av. of la- 
bor, 2;) for bibles for China, 

Bristol, R. 1. Mon. con. 

Brunswick, Me. Rev. T. C, Upham, 100,83; 
juv. miss. so. for ome . _ 1 5,50; 

Buffalo and vic. N. Y. att, Tr. 
Buffalo, Ist chh. 962146, ¢ +- Wi- 
LiaMs, which constitutes him an Honorary 
Member of the Board 100; free chh. 
101,30; H. Pratt, 25; A. €. Parmlee, 10; 
A. Callender, 10; H. B. M. 3,50; Rev. Mr. 
8. 3; E. D. 2; Cambria, Cong. chh 23; E. 
Parker, 10; Collins, Ist cong. chh. 18; 
Lodi, Chh. 40; Niagara Falls, Chh. 87; 
West Aurora, Cong. so. 27,44; Yates, H. 
C. 3,50; chil. of Rev. D. P. 95c. _ and 
Mrs. B. 50c. m. asso. 2,17; J. P.1 

Canton, N. Y., G. Ray, 

Carlisle, Pa. Fem. miss. so. in ot chh. 

Castine, Me. Gent. asso. 

Cherry Valley, N. Y., J. O. Morse, to consti- 
tute Ocrver A. Morsx an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Board 

Falmouth, Me. A lady, 

Glenns Falls, N. Y. ihe. con. in presb. chh. 
50; coll. in do. 34,17; 

Grafton, Ms. Miss E. 8. 5; Miss M. 8. 2; 

Halifax, Vt. Mon. con. in cong. chh. 

Hilisboro’, N. H. Gent. asso. 15; W. Si- 
mone, 10; 

Kingsboro’, N. Y., C. Mills and Mrs. L. H. 
Mills, (which =f ‘prev. dona. constitute 
Cuarces Mitts an Honorary Member of 
the Board,) 91; W. Ward, 10; E. Leonard, 
10; GC. and H. Parsuns, 10; D. Robertson, 
10: 8. G. 5; Rev. C. ¥. 5; C. J. L. P. 1; 
W. A. P. 1; Mrs. M. F. 50e. 

Lerington, Va. Mon. con. in presb. chh. 

Little Valley, N. Y., 8. Smead, 

Marlboro’, is. J. Stow, 

‘Mc Donouyh, Ga. J. 4% - Jr. 

Mofjitt’s Store, N. Y., P. Roberts, 

Newburgh, N. Y. ile. “Pleasant fem. 
Miss M. M. Prime, 

Newton, W. par. Ms. Mon. 

Northampton, Ms. Sab. Ne .~ Ist chh. for 
sch. in Ceylon, 

North Granville, N. Y. Presb. con: 

Peacham, Vt. Cong. chh. and so. Sof which 
fr. la. for Eunice W. Worcester in Ceylon, 

20;) 65; mon. con. 32; 

Philadelphia, Pa. Youth’s miss. so. in 11th 
presb. chh. for support of Jesse, a native 
teacher, 30; youths domestic and for. tract 
so. for tracts in India, 20; R. Creighton, 10; 

Pike, Pa. Mon. con. . 

Portland, Me. J. Willie, 

Princeton, Ms. Mon. con. in cong. chh. 

Princeton, N. J. Presb. chh. for Mr. Thomson 
at Jerusalem, 106; Edge Hill school, for 
Theodore Frelinghuysen and William Wirt 
in Ceylon, 24; 

Rahway, N. J. Presb. chh. (of which to con- 
stitute Rev. Tuomas L. Janeway an 
Honorary Member of the Board, 50;) 

Roxbury, Ms. Gent. and la. 

Salem, Ms. Mon. con. in poy er chh. 

Sandy Hill, N. Y. Coll. in presb. chh 
cong. (of which to constitute Rev. Joszru 
Parry m.. Honorary M of the 
Board, 50;) 

Saugerties, Malden Village, N. Y., G. Isham, 

Schenectady, .- (I E. Taylor, 

Southampton, N 

t. Ur rica mon. con. 


field. 
Par s, N. W. T. Mon. con. 10,80; a 
venue, iii. Presb. chh. 


sem. 





Donations. 
50 00 ,, Watertown benev. asso. N. Y., A. Ely, Tr. 
Adams, Chh. 29,67; Leyden, Rev. R. K. 
7,32; Lowville Village, Mon. con. 6,85; 
Rodman, Cong. ehh. 5,75; Stow's & uare, 
7,12; Watertown, Ist chh. 21,99; chh. 
24, 40; West Leyden, Chh. 14, 68; 

Westminster, Vt. Fem. char. so. 19; so. of 
friends to mor, and miss. 15; 

West Necdham, Ms. Mon. con. 

Windham, Vt. Fem. asso. 


A. ad, +i, 


en 
uo 


8 $8 S8ssez 





y Be $11,639 21. 
gacies from August Ist, 
$02,416 71. 


S Ba -oB 


~ 


Beverly, Ms. A box, for Miss L. Williams, 
Bethabara. 

Charlemont, Ms. A box, fr. fem. sew. so. 

Corinth, Vi. A bedquilt, fr. miss. so, for 
Rev. I. Tracy, Singapore. 

Croyden, N. H., A box, fr. ladies, 

Fairfield, N. Y., A bundle of flannel, fr. Miss 
R. Everett. 

Fort Snelling, N. W. T. Clothing, labor, etc. 
fr. —% Loomis, 29,55; Lt. Ogden, 11,97; 

C. 7; J. M. 4; F. W. 3,75; T. W. 2; 

Ser. G. 1,50; 

Monson, Ms. A box, for Dwight. 

Salem, Me. ‘Two pr. boots, fr. W. Knight. 

Upper Beverly and Wenham, Ms. A box, fr. 
ladies, for Rev. L. 8. Williams, Bethabara. 


~) 


S2-S 
ESB 


— 


R Bak wo 


Manufacturers and ot 


S$ 885 $8 


and at the Sandwich I: lands. 


especially for the Sandwich Islands. 


both sexes; principally for the Indian missions. 
Blankets, coverlets, sheets, etc. 


~ 


$3 SS o—Sun5 
SS RS SBSSes 





James Adger, Charleston, 8. C. 
the receipt of the following sums, viz. 
a ter be Gent. of Mount Zion chh. 50; 
ies of do. to constitute Rev. Witt1am 
M. Rerp an Honorary Member .of the 
Board, 50; mon. con. in do. 11; sub. 5 
Charleston, Mon. con. in circular chh. 
13,12; do. in 2d presb. chh. 15; do. iu 3d 
do. 42,05; juv. miss. so. 89,20; asso. of cir- 
cular chh. 48; THomas Lecare, which 
constitutes him an Honorary Member rq 
the Board, 100; a friend, 7; a friend, 
Rev. I. Dickson, 2; Duncan Creek chit 
7,50; Rock §& . chh. 3; J. C. Coit, to 
constitute M. facLeaN an Honorary 
 geny of the Board, 100; Hopewell chh. 
; coll. (of which fr. ia. asso. to constitute 
Hew. Urnian Power an Honorary Member 
of the Board, 50;) 115,25; Bethany chh. 
47,06; Friendship chh. 38; “Carmel chh. 20; 
Columbia, Gent. asso. 117,69; la. miss. 
work. so. 50; coll. at an. meet. of Southern 
Board, 31; Washington chh. 40; Beach 
Island bn. con. 25; Athens, Ga. Gent. 
asso. ; fem. asso. 30; Jackson Creek 
chh. 67, ’ Willington, Asso. 41; a friend, 
1; do. i; Walterboro’, A friend, "for tracts 
for China, 10; Aimwell ch. 5; Columbus, 
Mon. con. 10; Pendleton, Contrib. 30,62; 
Savannah, Mon. con. in Ist presb. chh. 
100; Midway chh. Mon. con, 22,67; Johns 
Island chh. 23,66; Winsboro’, Mr. Pierson, 
5; Mt. Olivet chh. 12; Decatur, An. coll. 
of miss. con. 40; Edisto, Sub. 97,50; Ler 
chh. Mon. con. 25; less postage, @2¢ 
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DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &c. 


117 78 


34 00 
16 00 
13 00 


acknowledged in the pre- 
Total of donations 
to March 10th, 


21 91 


59 77 


The following articles are >: ‘anes from 


Printing paper, to be used in publishing portions of 
the Scriptures, school-books, tracts, etc. at Bombay, 


Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, etc. for all the missions and mission schools, 


Shoes of a good quality, of all sizes, for pereons of 


Fulled cloth, and domestic cottons of all kinds. 


Treasurer of the 
Southern Board of Foreign Missions, acknowledges 


$1,727 38 








